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CHAPTER VI. 
A NEW. FRIEND. 


* py you know, Miss Sheba,” said Noel Hill, as he sat by the 
girl’s side, the next afternoon, in the wide cool verandah— 
“do you know that you are a very extraordinary little girl ?” 

“Am I?” said she, looking straight at him with her great 
sombre eyes. ‘ Have you known many other little girls?” 

‘Not so many,” said the young man thoughtfully ; “and none 
of them—Australian. I have only just come out. My health was 
not good, and so, as soon as I was ordained, I left England to join 
my uncle here. I am to help him and the climate is to benefit 
me. You see the mutual advantage ?” 

*T hope it will benefit you,” said Sheba gravely. ‘ Now that 
I come to look at you, you don’t appear very strong. What is the 
matter? Consumption ?” 

He flushed slightly. “Not quite so bad as that yet, but my 
lungs are not very strong. What made you ask ?” 

“ Because I have heard papa and mamma say so many con- 
sumptive people are sent here. It doesn’t seem to do them 
much good, though—they mostly die.” 

“That,” he said with a faint smile, “is encouraging for me.” 

“Oh!” said the girl seriously, “I never thought you would 
be afraid to die. You are a clergyman—and of course you are 
very, very good and would naturally be prepared. I think some- 
times that clergymen are just the very people to be consump- 
tive.’ 
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“Indeed!” said her companion, more and more amused. “ And 
why do you think so?” 

“In the first place,” said Sheba gravely, “it is an interesting 
death, and then they have plenty of time to prepare for it. I 
should think that was a comfort.” 

“No doubt,” he said, “it is, and a great one. But perhaps you 
make a mistake. Clergymen are not always very, very good, and 
death may be no easier to them than to any one else. But what 
a gloomy subject for a little girl to discuss,” he added brightly. 
‘‘ What makes you think of death at all ?” 

“ What makes one think of anything ?” said Sheba, with a ring 
of repressed passion in her low, soft voice, “and of sad things most 
of all. I don’t want to think of them, but I can’t help it. I wish 
I could. It makes me very unhappy.” 

“ Unhappy ?” echoed Noel Hill, looking wonderingly at her. 

“Oh! dreadfully unhappy,” she said, the tears brimming in her 
great upraised eyes. “I can’t express what it is I feel and want— 
if I try to, every one says I’m old-fashioned, or wicked, or 
ridiculous.” 

‘“‘ Perhaps,” said the young clergyman gently, “ you could tell 
me and I might help you.” 

“‘T am ashamed to tell you—after—after yesterday,” she fal- 
tered. “What must you have thought of me? But, indeed, I 
hardly know what I write—it is just like being ‘ possessed.’ I 
think I am driven on todo it. I can’t help it, and I was thinking 
of what you said, only—only it got all different.” 

“I can only hope,” he said, half smiling at her distressed face, 
“that it did, or else my first sermon was singularly unorthodox.” 

“ Your first ?” cried Sheba eagerly. ‘ Was that really your first 
sermon ?” 

“Yes, I have taken part of a service, but never preached before. 
Perhaps that will explain why I was so anxious to judge of my 
first effort.” 

The girl’s face grew very white. ‘I am so sorry,” she said 
brokenly. ‘ Indeed, indeed, I am so sorry.” 

“Oh! I am not going to scold you,” he said gently. “I only 
thought I would like to ask you if you think it is quite—quite 
honest to yourself as well as to others, to misrepresent their words. 
For I scarcely suppose this was your first attempt at improving 
clerical composition. No doubt my uncle has also suffered at 
your hands.” 

“Yes,” she said, flushing hotly, as she met that kind, smiling 
gaze. “ But that was at least excusable. No effort of memory 
could represent his sermons.” 

“ Well,” said Noel Hill, “let us change the subject of sermons 
to that of yourself. Do you know that you are to become a pupil 


of mine ?” 
“ What ?” cried Sheba, starting out of her chair, and facing 
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him with such wonder and excitement expressed in eyes and 
face that he laughed aloud. “ You are going to teach me? Oh! 
it seems too good to believe! And may I learn the things that 
men learn—Latin and Greek and Mathematics and History and 
Political Economy ? ” 

“What? All that?” asked the young clergyman, as she 
paused, almost breathless. ‘I shall have no easy task, I see; but 
I am quite at your service. You shall learn each and all of these 
things, if you desire it, but not all at once. Knowledge, like 
other good things, should be taken gradually and moderately. A 
surfeit of learning means an attack of mental indigestion. Now I 
propose to begin to-morrow with nothing but an hour’s reading, 
and finding out what you really have learnt: a miscellaneous 
collection of useful and useless subjects, I make no doubt. That 
little brain of yours is somewhat unevenly balanced at present. 
I almost think it would be the better of a little less knowledge 
and a good deal more happiness.” 

“TI thought,” she said gravely, “ that knowledge always brought 
that.” 

“Not always,” said Noel Hill gravely. ‘Many a man and 
woman have lived to regret that craving, ‘to know.’ It is sweet 
enough for awhile ; but there is a subtle danger in its very sweet- 
ness, The mind is led on and. on, seeing the broad, full light 
beyond, yet groping in darkness towards it, and the light is never 
reached, for between it and the seeker lies the mystery of Death.” 

Sheba looked at him awed and silent. She was apt to rush at 
ideas with a passionate impulse, and the idea of learning from a 
man, and a clever man, such things as men themselves learn, had 
flooded her enthusiastic brain with ecstasy. But this gravity on 
Noel Hill’s face awed and sobered her. “I thought,” she said 
seriously, “that it was impossible to know too much. I cannot 
understand it making one unhappy.” 

And indeed she could not, for her whole heart and soul at this 
time were full of the craving for knowledge. Books were like 
human friends to her and the difficulty of obtaining them made 
them all the more precious. Those thirteen years of her life had 
not been at all like most children’s years. She had memories of 
poverty, struggles, hardships, though of late she had been used to 
hear her father boast he had “ weathered the storm,” and the har- 
bour he had gained now was a pleasant enough one to her ideas. 
Her unusual precocity, the result, partly of her life, partly of a 
deep-thinking nature teeming with romance and imagination, 
made her also enjoy and suffer far more keenly than any one who 
knew her could have believed. 

The craving for love and sympathy that was so deeply rooted in 
her heart had met with an unfortunate check early in life, owing 
to complete want of comprehension on her mother’s part. 


Sheba, to her own recollection, seemed always to have been 
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held back, chilled, misunderstood. She could not remember any 
time in her young life when she had felt she could creep into her 
mother’s arms, to weep out some childish sorrow, or lean against 
her mother’s knee, to speak out some childish confidence ; and to 
the child who has never felt such an impulse there must remain 
a void and bitterness of heart, for which nothing in after life can 
atone. 

Dreams cannot supply the place of human love, and Sheba’s 
descents to real life were invariably attended by a sense of desolation 
and defeat. The many tendrils of affection she from time to 
time put forth were beaten down by a hail of ridicule and im- 
patience. So the girl gradually began to live more and more 
within herself. Books and dreams were at present the chosen 
companions of her days. That the former dominated her affections, 
it is almost needless to say. They fed and fostered each other 
and threw a halo of enchantment over the sameness of life. 

The advent of Noel Hill—the first startling announcement that 
he was to undertake the arranging of that strange medley of 
knowledge, ignorance and inutility which formed her only ideas 
of “ education,” was a very startling one indeed, more startling 
even than that he should have called this afternoon, expressly to 
see her and make her acquaintance. 

She liked him instinctively. She had liked him from the 
“moment he mounted the pulpit in the little iron church and 
turned his pale face and deep-set eyes upon his sparse and 
~drowsy congregation. There was nothing at all remarkable about 
him ; he was not handsome, nor tall, nor strong, but to Sheba’s 
ideas he was something ten thousand times better than any of 
these. He was clever. He had a mind cultivated and trained 
_and full of rich and varied stores of knowledge, and she sat 
there by his side, silent and absorbed, wrapped only in the 
.dreamy enjoyment of anticipation. At last she could cut the 
-cords that bound her to earth and soar into a region far be- 
yond Mangnall’s Questions and Pinnock’s History and the first 
book of the Latin Grammar which she had studied with and under 
Hex’s valuable assistance. A teacher of her own—an instructor, 
wise, clever and forbearing; for surely Noel Hill was all these 
things and more—being a clergyman! Providence had indeed 
taken pity on her at last, and sent her the very gift she had 
prayed for so often. The few books she had devoured over and 
over again had never seemed to have enough in them to satisfy 
her. They wanted strength, flavour, depth. Her own fancy had 
always to eke them out; her own rich stores of imagination to 
embellish them. But now all would be changed ; no little paltry 
tasks ; no set boundary of “ thus far and no further.” She would 
make her new teacher let her learn all she wished. She would 
know the thoughts of great and wise men, whose names were as 
pillars of flame in all the world. She would steep herself in such 
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knowledge as had made them glad to live. She would forget 
that no one loved her—that she was ugly and ill-tempered. She 
would cultivate every mental gift with which nature had dowered 
her and then some day, perhaps, she would be a wise and clever 
woman and 

Here her thoughts broke off abruptly. Noel Hill had risen to 
his feet and was speaking. His voice seemed to reach her from 
some far-off region. It required quite an effort to bring herself 
down to the affairs of the present moment. 

“Come, child,” he was saying, “ you have been thinking long 
enough. I want you to take me into the garden and show me 
your pets. I heard all about them last night from my uncle, 
especially the goat. He says you found it dying when it was 
quite a tiny kid and saved its life, and now it follows you every- 
where like a dog. It’s almost a case of ‘ Mary had a little lamb,’ 
isn’t it?” 

Sheba looked somewhat indignant. “I wonder, Mr. Hill,” she 
said, “that you quote those foolish nursery rhymes, only fit for 
babies.” 

“Oh!” said Noel Hill laughingly. “I like frivolous and 
childish things, I assure you. They keep one young, and youth 
is God’s best gift.” 

“Is it?” said Sheba doubtfully. “I should have thought 
wisdom was!” 

“ Ah!” said Noel Hill, glancing at her with amused and critical 
eyes, “it is not for nothing that you were called ‘Sheba.’ 
Perhaps some day we shall have you traversing the earth to gaze 
upon some epitome of human wisdom and worship at his shrine. 
I wonder who will play King Solomon to you!” 





CHAPTER VII. 
SHEBA’S GARDEN. 


THE garden was large and shady and as different as it well could 
be from an English garden. To reach it Sheba and her com- 
panion had to cross a large yard and pass a wash-house where 
wood was kept, and where the fowls had a perverse fancy both for 
roosting and laying eggs. From this wash-house came a faint 
bleat, and at Sheba’s call out trotted Billy from his lair of loose 
hay. He rubbed his head against the girl’s dress and then pro- 
ceeded to butt playfully at Noel Hill’s legs, a proceeding which 
rather disconcerted that gentleman. 

“Oh! he always does that to strangers,” said Sheba composedly. 
“ He doesn’t know you yet.” 

“TI hope,” said Noel Hill, drawing back a little as the animal 
proceeded to stand bolt upright on his hind legs, preparatory to 
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another onslaught, “that he soon will. His overtures are not as 
agreeable as they might be.” 

“ Come, Billy, no nonsense,” said the girl as she took the pretty 
creature by its brown silky ear and forced it into a less pugnacious 
attitude. “ You mustn’t butt this gentleman. Would you mind 
giving me your hand?” she added to Noel. “If he sees me hold 
your hand he will know you are a friend. I am obliged to do 
that with my sweethearts, or he would knock them down like so 
many ninepins.” 

Noel gave her his hand with alacrity. He had plenty of courage, 
but he certainly did not feel comfortable in the presence of an 
animal who had a perverse objection to stand in the way nature 
intended all four-footed creatures to stand, and whose small sharp 
horns were decidedly more ornamental to look at than agreeable to 
feel. However, Sheba was right. When Billy saw his young 
mistress take the stranger’s hand and walk along beside him he 
appeared inclined to reserve hostilities, and trotted placidly along 
in front of them, or else kept close to Sheba, but made no more 
attacks on the young clergyman. 

“Tt is a very pretty creature,” he said. But what was that 
you said about sweethearts? Where have you found any in these 
regions ? ” 

‘“‘ There is a school here—a boys’ school,” said Sheba, “ and Hex 
goes to it. Now it may appear strange, but he is the only boy 
who has a big sister. There are one or two babies, I believe. Con- 
sequently all the boys want me for a sweetheart. It’s their way, 
and I don’t mind. I get books from them. If you only knew 
how diificult it is to get books you wouldn’t wonder at my even 
putting up with a sweetheart, though they bother me dreadfully.” 

** Am I to conclude that it is an Australian fashion to take to 
sweethearts at your tender years ? ” asked Noel Hill laughing. 

“ T suppose it is,” said Sheba doubtfully. ‘At least it is the 
boys’ fashion. They have done it ever since we came to live here ; 
that was just three years ago. Before then we were really in the 
bush—at Tanilba—ever so many miles away. It was dreadfully 
lonely and mother was always ill, and we never could get any 
servants—only an old black woman, and she used to steal dread- 
fully and was so dirty. Father and I had to cook, and he had to 
kill the sheep too. It was nearly always mutton. Oh, how I 
hated it. The very smell turns me sick even now. If I had my 
way I would eat nothing but fruit and vegetables. When I am 
grown up and can do what I like, I shall never touch meat.” 

“‘ What a large garden this is,” said Noel Hill, glancing round 
admiringly. “And an arbour, too. Is that a retreat of yours ?” 

“Oh, no!” said Sheba. “I like the trees best. I always 
climb up them and sit as high as I can when I want to be quiet 
and read. That’s my favourite tree. Isn’t it a beauty? About 
half-way up it’s like a little room. Such a nice seat and all shut 
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round with boughs and leaves and a roof open tothe sky. Noone 
can see me when I’m there. I prefer it even to the wilderness, 
for the boys have never found it out.” 

“ And where,” asked Noel Hill, “is the wilderness ? ” 

“It is some way from here,” she said. “You see those 
palings. Well, through them and beyond is a great place, all 
scrub and gum trees. I don’t think it belongs to this house, but 
Hex and I go there just as if it did. I don’t quite like it this hot 
weather; there’s so many lizards about, and once I saw a snake. 
There are heaps of birds, too, and grasshoppers and locusts and all 
sorts of funny insects.” 

“ Including mosquitoes, I suppose ? ” 

** Oh yes, but they only come at sunset. What are you looking 
at? The well? It’s awfully deep, and lots of lovely little green 
frogs live down there. Hex and I fish for them sometimes in the 
bucket.” 

“Tsn’t that a somewhat dangerous amusement?” asked Noel 
Hill. You might fall in.” 

They were close beside it, and as he bent over to look he almost 
shuddered at the depth. It was utterly unprotected save for a 
wooden lid which lay some distance off, and the water was drawn up 
in a bucket worked by a windlass and rope. 

“Oh!” said Sheba, “I am used to it. I often draw the 
water.” 

“Do you mean to say,” said Noel Hill in surprise, “that all 
the water you require for household purposes has to be carried 
from here to the house ?” 

“ Of course,” she said. ‘Why not? Haven’t they wells in 
England ?” 

“ No—o, at. least not where I lived. The water is carried to the 
houses in pipes and you simply turn a tap and get it without any 
trouble.” 

“Oh!” said Sheba thoughtfully, “that must be very com- 
fortable, and I suppose the houses are quite different toours. No 
verandahs or outside shutters ?” 

“No. You see, they don’t require them in England. There is 
very little hot weather there.” 

“ Any thunderstorms ?” inquired Sheba. 

“Oh, yes, but not often and not so severe as these tropical 
storms. I shall never forget the first storm I saw here. It was 
terrible.” 

“T like them,” said the girl, “although they frighten me a 
little. Sometimes I stand in the verandah and watch. I re- 
member,” she went on dreamily, “ when I was a little child that I 
always used to think a thunderstorm meant that God was angry 
with people and was speaking to them from out of heaven.” 

“You have odd fancies for your age,” said Noel Hill, regarding 
her earnestly. “I wish you would tell me what gave you such 
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strange ideas of heaven and religion as that sermon of yours be- 
trayed.” 

‘Oh, that sermon,” she said, the colour rising like a flame in 
the dark pallor of her cheeks. “I wish you would not speak of 
it. I told you before I don’t know what made me write it. It is 
just one of those things that pop into my head. Sometimes, 
when I lie in the wood there all alone, or sit up in my tree and 
see only the sky and green leaves and forget that I have to come 
down and live and eat and work, I think of things about God and 
the world and the sin that is in it, and what a pity it all seems, 
and how much better it would be not to be born at all.” 

She broke off for a moment, then turned to him again in a 
quick, impulsive fashion. “I dare say you will think me very 
foolish,” she said, “but if you knew how often I have cried 
myself ill thinking of all the sorrows and strangeness of life 
and how people suffer and how little good it all iss..... 
You were talking of thunderstorms just now. Well, once when 
we lived at Tanilba there was a terrible one. The thunder 
crashed as if all the sky was bursting, and the lightning—it 
nearly blinded me to look at it. Every one was frightened. 
Hex had his head buried under the bed-clothes and mother 
was in her room, but I couldn’t rest and I went into the 
verandah. There was a little wooden hut in the yard where the 
‘gin’ (our black servant) used to be, and I was looking at it and 
wondering if she was frightened, when there came a crash so 
awful that I thought the Judgment Day had come. I shut my 
eyes, and when I opened them I saw a huge gum tree had been 
struck, just beyond the clearing; then a minute after I heard a 
scream and the ‘ gin’ rushed out crying and wringing her hands. 
She had been sitting by the fire with her baby, and just put it 
down for a moment in its wooden cradle to go and shut the door 
of the hut. The lightning came down the chimney and struck 
the child, played round the hut, and then broke a pane of glass 
and got out. When she rushed over to the child, it was dead. I 
shall never forget her grief and the awful look of the poor little 
baby. I had never seen any dead person before. I thought it 
seemed so hard. Her husband was a bad and cruel man and had 
left her. The child was all she had. Why should it have been 
taken away? Ifthe husband had been killed, it would only have 
been just. But the poor little innocent child, her only comfort.” 

Tears rushed to her eyes, her voice faltered. She turned away 
as if ashamed of her emotion. 

Noel Hill laid his hand gently on her arm. ‘My dear little 
girl,” he said, “these are mysteries that have perplexed older 
and wiser minds than yours. You must remember God’s way 
is not as man’s way. His purposes seem often dark and in- 
scrutable, but in the end we see their wisdom. It is no use to 
rebel or question. We cannot avert and we cannot alter one 
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decree. We can but hope that a day will come when with clearer 
eyes and understanding hearts we shall see how wise and good was 
the end for which we suffered—how tender a mercy guided the 
hand that dealt its stroke of pain.” 

Sheba was silent. They had come to a standstill beside the well, 
and her eyes rested on its dark mysterious depths. Was it an 
emblem of human life, that life that lay before her, into which she 
longed, yet feared, to gaze? Involuntarily she turned to her com- 
panion. “I am glad,” she said simply, “that I have met you. 
I think you will do me good.” 





CHAPTER VIII, 
SOME TRAITS IN SHEBA’S CHARACTER. 


Noe. HI. had taken his departure, tea was over, and Sheba, to 
compensate for her disappointment respecting the Crow’s Nest, 
had seized her “ Arabian Nights,” and made off to the garden un- 
observed. In a moment more she had swung herself up to her 
leafy bower, and, safely hidden from sight, plunged into the 
delicious, if not strictly moral adventures of Nourddin and the 
Beautiful Persian. She had fulfilled her usual duties of feeding 
the fowls with Indian corn, finding the eggs, and giving Billy and 
the dogs their supper. Now she was free to amuse herself till 
bed-time as she had no lessons to prepare for Noel Hill. 

Mrs. Ormatroyd had delivered to her a long lecture on the im- 
portance of attending to her new teacher and benefiting by such a 
very superior and unusual instructor. ‘“ He will only be here a 
year,” she said in conclusion, “so I trust you will make the most 
of such an opportunity. Very few girls are so fortunate as to get 
any education at all in this detestable place.” 

Mrs. Ormatroyd hated Australia, and rarely spoke of it without 
the prefix of an uncomplimentary adjective. Sheba had listened 
to the harangue very quietly ; she had been unusually subdued all 
day, and excitement with her only took the form of intense 
quietness. She felt too deeply for outward display, a character- 
istic which had been so far misconstrued as to win for her such 
appellations as “sulky,” “cold,” “ morose,” from the various 
members of her family, and for sake of which she had shed many 
bitter tears in secret. 

But then children who are cold and stiff and awkward in 
public, and weep bitterly over their shortcomings in private are 
not of a class that is comprehensible, or that parents ought to 
encourage. There is a general rule and system laid down for the 
bringing up of children; it has broad and safe lines, and is not 
too difficult for the capacity of ordinary fathers and mothers. It 
certainly has one drawback: it makes no allowance for difference 
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of intellect, or temperament. But that is a mere detail, and deals 
only with a very small class, who are decidedly uncomfortable, and 
indeed ought to be suppressed, if the thing could be managed 
without the slight inconvenience of “consequences,” such as 
coroners’ inquests. Sheba belonged to this uncomfortable class. 
What answered with Hex did not answer with her. What had 
been the traditional “ bringing up” in her mother’s family, who 
were mostly girls, and in her father’s, who were mostly boys, 
seemed strangely inadequate in Sheba’s case. Having no other 
stores of experience to draw upon, both Mr. and Mrs. Ormatroyd 
deemed it best to give her over to the care of this self-offered 
instructor, though neither of them felt very hopeful as to results. 

Sheba was, as her mother often said, a trial. She was always 
forgetting to do the things she ought to do, and had a perfectly 
marvellous aptitude for doing those she ought not todo. Her 
appearance was—to say the least of it—unprepossessing ; that is to 
say in the eyes of any woman who had been handsome herself, 
and would have liked to have a somewhat more accurate copy of 
her features and complexion than Sheba represented. Then, as 
before stated, she was unamiable and obstinate, and perpetually 
in disgrace about one thing or another. She was, in fact, the very 
last sort of girl to find favour in the eyes of her family, for they 
were sensible, even-balanced, prosaic people who did not recognize 
cleverness, discredited genius, and rated the every-day gifts and 
uses of life far more highly than its eccentricities. Sheba—to 
them—was an eccentricity, and the perpetual endeavour to pare 
off her rough edges, subdue her waywardness, and turn her into 
that. regulation specimen of milk and water womanhood, “a young 
lady,” had only proved a total failure. 

Such studies as she liked she would throw herself into heart 
and soul, but in like manner she displayed a mulish obstinacy 
in not acquiring those she disliked or considered useless. French 
she hated, but Latin she adored. Arithmetic was her béte noire, 
yet for mathematics as a science she held an unlimited reverence. 
Music as an art she would have loved passionately, but to wade to 
its beauties through the medium of five-finger exercises and scales, 
and be told that singing was simply the mastering of a certain 
number of “ solfeggi” seemed to her nothing short of sacrilege, 
and was sufficient to prevent any further effort on her own part to 
perfect the musical education which Mrs. Ormatroyd had strug- 
gled with since she was eight years of age. Her memory was 
quick and accurate, but only for things she liked; all else were 
steadily and perseveringly forgotten as soon as taught. It may 
be judged therefore that she was somewhat of a trial to put up 
with, and as she was not one of those children who are called 
“taking,” there was nothing external to compensate for her 
troublesomeness and her deficiencies. 

Hex, now, was bright and fair and handsome and loving, and had 
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always been the object of his mother’s adoring worship, but Sheba 
—poor Sheba! Well, as her historian I must confess to feeling 
distinctly sorry for her. She might have been so different, and 
apparently from sheer perversity, she was not. The human species 
seem to me to represent a gigantic puzzle that has been all shaken 


up, and then thrown down to get assorted haphazard; the result | 
is that the pieces are all scattered about and always trying to | 
join themselves, or joining themselves, as the case may be, at | 


wrong ends. Rarely, very rarely, two or three of the right pieces 
form a harmonious combination, but the generality are odds and 


ends, and the result is—well, what Sheba was to the Ormatroyds. ~ 


When, the previous evening, Mr. Ormatroyd had sought the 
privacy of his mosquito curtains after a smoke in the verandah 
with his two guests, he had fairly astonished his wife by informing 
her that he had arranged with Mr. Hill to take charge of Sheba’s 
education, and that that gentleman had been much struck by 
what he termed the girl’s unusual abilities. 

When Mrs. Ormatroyd had mastered her first feeling of sur- 
prise, not to say indignation, she took comfort to herself by 
reflecting audibly that it was to herself Sheba was indebted for 
these abilities, their culture, and their present state of promise. 
It therefore became an easier matter to yield to her husband’s per- 
suasions, and resign the unwelcome charge of education into 
other, though be sure she would not acknowledge the possibility 
of their being more capable, hands. “ It will be a weight off my 
mind,” she answered after a long discussion for and against. 
** But I don’t know how he will manage her. She is so extremely 
difficult to get on with, and generally ends her lessons with a 
flood of tears or a fit of sulks. She has a most wonderful aptitude 
for tears. I never can get her to read King Charles I.’s execution, 
or Joseph and his Brethren, without a burst. Such babyish non- 
sense, crying over people who are dead and buried ages ago! 
I quite despair of making her a sensible woman. And she is so 
plain ; I’m sure she will always be a trial to me!” 

“Qh!” said Mr. Ormatroyd cheerfully, “perhaps she will 
get prettier. She does not look so ugly when she has a colour, 
and those dark sallow children often alter very much. However, 
being ugly is one reason why she ought to be well educated. 
Clever women often take better than merely pretty ones. It is 
not always,” he added, by way of a judicious compliment, “ that a 
woman is fortunate enough to combine both qualities.” 

“No,” said Mrs. Ormatroyd, with a satisfied recollection of her 
own fair skin and regular features and well-balanced mind ; “no, 
my dear Horace, it is not.” 

Then there was silence, broken only by the buzz of the mos- 
quitoes and the soft splash of rain dripping from the verandah 
eaves, but thus it came to pass that the Rev. Noel Hill presented 
himself to Sheba next day in the light of a teacher, and that—to 
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use her own words—she “felt he would do her good.” She had 
been singularly unmolested that day, and as a matter of course 
she felt unusually amiable as she sat in her leafy chamber and 
revelled in the “ Beautiful Persian’s” adventures. Hex had gone 
off with some of his schoolfellows to play cricket, a game in which 
Sheba also was a proficient, but which she had not cared to in- 
dulge in on this special evening. 

How still and cool it was in that green nest of hers. The shy 
birds came fluttering on the boughs, and perched themselves close 
to the silent figure. A faint wind that had sprung up at sunset 
rustled the thick green leaves; the scents of roses, growing wild 
and luxurious in the garden beds below, stole softly upwards like 
a message of delight. 

The girl’s eyes lifted themselves from the page before her ; they 
were soft, rapt, humid with the birth of new thoughts and sweeter 
fancies than ever her heart had known. What was this love of 
which she had read—the love of one human being for another ; 
the all-absorbing devotional passion which drew its life but for 
and with that other life it worshipped? ‘Was there really in 
the world anything so glorious and beautiful, and might it one 
day bless her own heart; that heart which so ached and 
longed for the unknown and unattainable ; that heart which even 
to herself was such a mystery? Into its depths she had almost 
feared to gaze; those depths where strange fancies and desires 
slumbered like dreams that are yet undreamt. 

A sense of awe came over her, tears rushed hot and swift to 
her eyes; it was as if she had received a shock, a revelation that 
terrified, even while it gladdened her, and like a mighty wind it 
rushed through those closed chambers, sweeping them clear of all 
they had previously held—all her childish whims and fancies, and 
the small petty cares that reached no further than the “to-day ” 
that called them forth. 

The great measureless depths of the sky lay stretched above 
her head; the clear radiance of the full moon lit it from end to 
end, and all the still beauty of the summer night was heavy with 
sweet odours. She clasped her hands tight, her breath came swift 
and panting through her parted lips; she leant against the boughs 
and closed her eyes in a sudden ecstasy. What did it mean? What 
had come to her? Might life be happy after all, and were her 
dreams possible? Would this wide hopeless yearning that had 
made her so unhappy be swept away on the stronger current of 
something greater, better, more soul-filling ? Might there be 
some one, even now—waiting—hoping—looking for her as the ful- 
filment of his life, even as he would be the completing of her own ? 
The blood flushed hot and swift to her cheek, her heart beat 
stormily. The sense of her own nature, the imperious faculty of 
dawning womanhood stirred and woke within her breast, and 
seemed to point out duties, responsibilities—ay, and reward. Life 
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was not a thing of dreams, though dreams might be its resting 
moments; it meant action, duty, sacrifice; it was not a thing of 
self—to be spent and exhausted in one narrow groove—but meant 
for individual help and comfort, wide-spread sympathy and patient 
endeavour, that would reach to sublime heights even over a 
martyr’s path of thorns. 

It suddenly seemed to her that she had been very wicked and 
very selfish. She had wept in secret over her faults and short- 
comings, but had she ever really tried to amend them? Had 
she not rather resented punishment as an injustice, than accepted 
it as her due? Had she not been wilful, passionate, disobedient 
all the years she could remember? How was it possible then 
that she could have won love or consideration? Then suddenly 
she thought of Noel Hill; how kind he had been, how different to 
any one she had ever met, how generously he had behaved about 
that awful sermon of hers, of which she never thought now 
without a tingle of shame from head to foot. “I’m sure,” she 
said, opening her eyes at last, as she reached this point of her 
reflections, “the devil must have found my soul ‘swept and 
garnished’ that Sunday afternoon, and just came in and had a 
good time of it there. Oh, I shall never forget it as long as I 
live! Never!” 


CHAPTER IX. 
COMPARING NOTES. 


SHeEsa had just reached this point in her reflections when she was 
aroused by the sound of voices in the verandah. 

The air was so still and resonant that she could hear them dis- 
tinctly, though the garden was some distance from the house and 
separated from it by another smaller flower garden, which was at 
present a glowing confusion of scarlet roses, variegated hydrangea, 
tall fuchsias and various other brilliant tropical plants. The two 
gardens were separated by a small fence of the usual palings. 

Wondering who the visitors were, Sheba put her books care- 
fully between a forked bough, and then proceeded to climb a 
little higher in order to catch sight of the verandah. 

She succeeded in discerning the flutter of a dress, and listening 
more intently, she heard the voice of Mr. Saxton. Down she 
scrambled from her tree like a young squirrel, and in another 
instant was speeding over the beds, and had dashed through the 
little wooden gate that separated the inner from the outer garden. 

Flushed and panting, her hair like a lion’s mane about her 
shoulders, and her cotton dress embellished by a huge rent, made 
by its catching in a rose bush as she had dashed by—so Sheba 
presented herself at the steps of the verandah. 

Mr. Saxton was there, and beside him stood a tall fair girl, who, 
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to Sheba’s astonished eyes, seemed a very vision of beautiful and 
fashionable young ladyhood. 

In the horrified pause that followed the girl’s advent, a sense of 
her own shortcomings was—for the first time in her wild life— 
brought forcibly home to her mind by contrast. 

Then she heard Mr. Saxton’s cheery voice, and woke to a due 
knowledge of her surroundings. ‘“ Why, here is my little friend,” 
he said heartily. ‘ Bessie, my dear, this is Miss Sheba Ormatroyd, 
who, as I told you, was so anxious to make your acquaintance. I 
hope you will be very good friends.” 

Now, it is an odd thing, but girls at an introduction are quite 
as stiff as boys, and quite as likely to look and feel antagonistic it 
their elders suggest the possibility of friendship. 

The very mention of the word seems aggressive, and they 
mentally measure swords with each other, even as they shake 
hands with the unexpressive formality that is enforced by all 
precedents of civilization. 

Bessie Saxton, tall and graceful, and neat and pretty, put a 
small silk-gloved hand into Sheba’s brown and, I am sorry to say, 
not over clean one. The dark eyes flashed interrogation at the 
blue, then the hands dropped, and Miss Saxton and Miss Ormat- 
royd, aged respectively fifteen and thirteen, were prepared for 
hostilities. “ What a wild-looking little horror,” ran the re- 
flections of fifteen, English, insular and proper. 

“ How different to what I expected,” thought thirteen, wild, 
natural and impulsive. 

Then Mrs. Ormatroyd, who was a woman as utterly devoid of 
tact as might be found in a day’s journey, came to the rescue, 
volubly and aggressively. 

“Gracious, Sheba! What a sight you look! Iam ashamed 
of you. Goto your room and wash yourself, and tidy your hair, 
and then come and talk to Miss Saxton, and—Oh, just look at your 
dress. Why, you’ve torn it from the gathers to the hem.” 

“Phooh! Never mind,” said Mr. Saxton good-humouredly. 
“ We don’t expect drawing-room young ladies inthe bush. I told 
Bessie she was much too fine. She ought to wear cottons and 
plain straw hats, not feathers and furbelows.” 

“We don’t consider this the bush,” said Mrs. Ormatroyd, with 
the dignity befitting a clean-starched muslin of many flounces and 
vivid colouring. ‘ You should have seen Tanilba.” 

“ Tanilba was a thousand times better than this,” interposed 
Sheba aggressively. “It never mattered there how you were 
dressed, or indeed if you weren’t dressed at all. The ‘gins’ never 
were.” 

‘“‘ Sheba!” cried her mother in a shocked voice and with a frown 
of “ey promise. ‘Go to your room, and do what I told you at 
once!” 

The girl’s lips opened, her eyes glowed defiantly, then suddenly 
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she turned away without a word, her face very pale and her mouth 
sternly set. ‘ My temper again,” she said in her heart, “and I 
was going to be so good. But, oh, why—why does mother 
always aggravate me so ?” 

In accordance with those new resolves of humility and obedience 
that she had made in her tree of refuge, Sheba took herself to her 
room, plunged her face into cold water, brushed her “lion’s 
mane” into something like neatness, and pinned up the rent in 
her frock. Then she looked at herself in the glass, and made a 
grimace. “Oh! she said, “there’s no doubt about it. I’m 
absolutely and undeniably hideous! What must I look like beside 
her? A friend! Fancy thinking she would ever be a friend. 
Why, she looks afraid of me.” 

Then she laughed somewhat bitterly, though a sudden hot 
smart in the great sad eyes seemed to say that mirth was farther 
away than tears, and flinging the towel over the offending looking- 
glass, she went slowly back to the verandah. 

Mrs. Ormatroyd looked somewhat surprised as she advanced. 
It would have been far more in accordance with Sheba’s usual 
behaviour to have gone off altogether, or have appeared just as 
the visitors were leaving, but her subdued and altered demeanour 
quite astonished her mother, and led her to hope that Noel Hill 
had been instilling the first principles of obedience into that 
obstinate nature during the long afternoon talk that had re- 
presented his first lesson. 

“Now, my dear,” she said to her young visitor, “ would you 
not like to go round the garden with my little girl? she will show 
you her pets. Now be sure, Sheba, you don’t allow Billy to butt 
at Miss Saxton, and don’t take her into the wild places, where she 
will get her dress torn. It’s all very well for you, but she is not 
accustomed to bush ways and habits.” 

“Will you come ?” asked Sheba with unwonted gentleness. 

“Oh, certainly. I shall be very pleased,” answered the visitor 
rising, and in another moment the two girls were crossing the 
yard together. 

“What on earth made you come here dressed out like that ? ” 
asked Sheba with almost brutal candour. “It’s much too good. 
White muslin, isn’t it ? I thought people only wore it at parties.” 

“Dear me, no,” answered the English girl. “This is quite an 
ordinary dress. My others are nearly all silk, or grenadine, or 
fancy stuffs.” 

“They won’t be much use here, then,” said Sheba. “ And how 
are you going to get them up? Can you do them yourself?” 

“Get them up? I—I don’t understand,” said Bessie Saxton, 
somewhat bewildered. 

‘I mean wash and iron and goffer all those frills and flounces. 
You won’t find aservant to doit, ’msure. Jven our plain cottons 
mother has to starch and iron. The girl only washes them.” 
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“Oh, dear!” exclaimed her companion, “what a dreadful 
place. What ever made papa come here ?” 

“Oh!” said Sheba cheerfully, “the place isn’t so bad. There 
are hundreds worse. And you can get to Sydney and back ina 
day. Think of that. Now at Tanilba 

‘Oh, your mother did nothing but talk about Tanilba,” said the 
girl petulantly. “Idon’t want to hear any more of it. That’s 
the place where you said the women——” 

‘Wore no clothes. Yes; they did look funny I can tell you; 
jolly cool it must have been, and then when you went for a walk 
and came to a creek, you could just step in and have a bath with- 
out the trouble of undressing. I often wish I could do it.” 

“Do you mean,” ejaculated Bessie, “that you bathe in creeks 
in the open air!” 

“Of course. Why not? So will you if you're sensible. All 
the water has to be brought from wells, here, and at the Crow’s 
Nest. A servant won’t carry enough buckets of it for baths. I 
and Hex always go to the creek. There’s a jolly one about two 
miles off. We get up at five o’clock to have our dip, and then 
come home to breakfast. When it’s very hot here you can’t go 
out in the middle of the day at all, you know.” 

“ And you have lived in Australia all your life ?” said Bessie 
curiously. 

“Yes, and you in England? Ah, do tell me something about 
England. I long to know. Australians always call it ‘home,’ you 
know, and every one of them in their hearts hopes to see it some 
day.” 

“Do they? Well, it certainly is very different to this. I can 
hardly blame them for wishing to know what civilization really is.” 

“ What do English people do when they first know each other ?” 
asked Sheba eagerly, forgetting all about her new friend’s airs and 
graces and toilette in the excitement of a new interest. 

‘* What do they do!” echoed Bessie Saxton. ‘“ Well, they ex- 
change calls, and then—well—then I think one asks the other to 
dinner.” 

“Oh, that will do!” interrupted Sheba. “It is just exactly as 
I thought. I remember reading somewhere that no Englishmen 
consider a friendship ratified until they have had a ‘feed’ 
together, which means stuffing themselves with a dozen courses 
and drinking champagne. I think the idea is odious. Iam quite 
sure we shan’t ask youtodinner. We haven’t near enough plates 
and—and other things. And our servant can’t cook anything at 
all. Mother has to do it, or I, and it would be a great deal too 
much trouble to ask people to dinner under the circumstances.” 

Bessie Saxton stopped in the middle of a walk and surveyed her 
outspoken companion with undisguised surprise. 

“What a funny child you are,” she said. “And do you mean 
to say you can cook?” 
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‘“‘ Rather!” said Sheba emphatically. ‘I could cook a dinner 
when I was ten years old, and I can make ‘ dampers’ as well as 
any digger. But I suppose you don’t know what a ‘damper’ is.” 

“Oh, yes, Ido. Papatold me. I can’t think what made him 
come here,” she added mournfully. ‘Such a place, too, as we 
have to live in. Aunt Alison is in an awful way about it. And 
then a Chinaman for a cook! ” 

“Chinamen are the best cooks in the world,” said Sheba. 
‘** They have them at Government House.” 

_ “Tm sure I don’t care what they have at Government House,” 
said Miss Saxton tossing her fair head contemptuously. “It 
doesn’t concern me. But I must say I never expected to see such 
a wilderness of desolation as the Crow’s Nest ; and then to be told 
one must live there. It’s perfectly dreadful!” 

“‘Why did Mr. Saxton come out to Australia at all?” asked 
Sheba. 

“ Oh, he has to see after some railways, I believe, ever so far 
off, and he thought he would leave us all here, to be out of harm’s 
way, I suppose.” 

‘“‘ There are a great many of you, are there not ?” asked Sheba ; 
“your father told me, and all girls. Are you very fond of each 
other ?” 

“Not particularly. They are so wild and troublesome, and so 
much younger than myself.” 

“You. I should fancy you were never wild and troublesome,” 
said Sheba with quite unconscious sarcasm. 

“TI hope not,” said Miss Saxton with dignity. “I have been 
very carefully brought up.” 

“ And weren’t the others ? ” demanded Sheba. 

“ You ask a great many questions,” said her companion, looking 
at her with those clear blue eyes that were as cold as the skies of 
her own land. 

“ Isn’t that the only way of procuring information ?” said Sheba 
unabashed by the look or the implied rebuke. 

“IT have been wondering,” said the English girl, “ how old you 
are. You look about ten.” 

“TI am thirteen,” said Sheba indignantly. ‘“ Almost fourteen,” 
she added with that injudicious hurrying on of years that is 
natural to extreme youth. “I am small, I know, but I have grown 
very much this last year. My frocks are only just over my knees, 
and last year they were quite long for me.” 

** And I suppose you go to school ?” 

“Oh, no,” said Sheba laughing. ‘ Why, there isn’t a school in 
the place, except for boys. I have always learnt at home. How- 
ever,” she added proudly, “I am going to have a master now. He 
is coming to-morrow and he is to teach me Latin and Greek and 


mathematics and 





“ Goodness!” ejaculated her companion. ‘“ What odd things 
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for a girl to learn. Why doesn’t he teach you something 
sensible ?” 

“‘ What do you call sensible ?” demanded Sheba turning and 
facing her under the great pear tree. 

“French, and music, and drawing, and—well, English liter- 
ature. Those are things girls learn in England.” 

“And does it make them like—you?” asked Sheba, her lip 
curling contemptuously. 

‘ [—well, I suppose so,” said Miss Saxton complacently. “ They 
might easily be worse.” 

Or better,” said Sheba quickly. 

** You are very rude.” 

‘*‘ And you are very conceited.” 

“T think,” said Miss Saxton with dignity, “we had better 
return to the house; it is not very interesting to stand here 
quarrelling.” 

Quick compulsion swept over Sheba’s heart. Here she was 
at her old fault, losing her temper and actually being rude to a 
guest, behaving more like an aborigine than a well brought up 
young lady. 

“I beg your pardon,” she said impulsively.“ I’m afraid I was 
rude. You see, I’m not used to girls, and the boys—well, it’s just 
give and take with them, you know. I really didn’t mean to 
offend you. I should like to be friends. I—oh, I have so longed 
for a girl friend, and when I heard that you were coming, and 
your father told me your name, I made quite a picture of you in 
my mind, and I even thanked God in my prayers that He 
had put it into your father’s head to come here. I did indeed, 
and though you're quite different to what I thought, and I felt a 
little disappointed when I saw you first, still we might be friends 
after all, mightn’t we if—if you wouldn’t mind ?” 

Bessie Saxton laughed; she could not help it. ‘ You really,” 
she said, “are the very oddest girl I ever came across. I wonder 
if all Australians are like you. Why, to hear you talk one would 
think you were twenty, and to look at you——” 

“Ten. You said that before,” said Sheba humbly. Don’t 
repeat it, please. I do so want to be old and grown up, and the 
years are so slow.” 

**Grown-up people say they will soon mend of that,” said Bessie 
Saxton. 

“T can’t fancy it. But are you going in? Have you seen 
enough of the garden? There is a lot more, and the well, and the 
green frogs, and my goat——” 

“Thanks,” said Miss Saxton hastily. “ I think what I’ve seen 
will do, and it'll be getting dark, and we’ve a long way to walk.” 

* Dark!” and Sheba laughed aloud. ‘ Why, it will be as light 
as this all night long. I can see to read the smallest print up to 
dawn, for I’ve tried it on hot nights when I couldn’t sleep. 
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However,” she added with an attempt at politeness, “I daresay 
the garden doesn’t interest you, so we will go back if you wish. 
Would you—would you mind telling me if you have brought 
many books with you from England ? ” 

‘‘ Lots,” said her companion quickly. ‘ Why do you ask ? ” 

“Oh!” cried Sheba rapturously, “perhaps you will lend me 
some now and then. I do so love books. I’d walk barefoot to 
Sydney only to get one. What are yours like?” 

“ Novels, I think, chiefly, and travels, and some dry ones of 
papa’s. I never looked at anything but the covers of those.” 

“ And what,” asked Sheba curiously, “are novels? I’ve never 
read one.” 

‘“‘ Never read a novel! Dear me!” exclaimed Miss Saxton with 
a new sense of importance besides that of possessing white mus- 
lins,and hats with feathers. ‘ Why, ladies in England hardly ever 
read anything else. They are works of—of fiction, you know, and 
all about love and marriage and—and sometimes a murder. 
There was one that had just come out when I was ieaving 
England, and I got papa to buy it. It’s ‘ Lady—’ oh, I never can 
remember titles—* Lady—Somebody’s Secret.’ I know she pushes 
her husband down a well and kills him, or nearly kills him, and 
marries some one else, and then it’s all found out at last, and I 
believe she takes poison. There’s another where the girl runs off 
with her groom. That also has a murder.” 

“ Oh, how dreadful,” said Sheba. ‘Are all novels like that ? 
They must be horrid.” 

“Oh, no. Some are very namby-pamby, but these are of the 
new school, the sensational. It is to be the rage now. Each new 
writer tries to do something more startling than the others have 
done. I don’t know where they'll end. Aunt Alison said I was 
not to read this one I’ve told you about; that it wasn’t fit for 
young girls; but I didn’t pay any attention, and I got it on the 
sly and read it every word, and she knows nothing about it.” 

“ But surely,” said Sheba gravely, “ that wasn’t a right thing to 
do. It was deceitful.” 

“Do you mean to say,” asked Miss Saxton opening her blue 
eyes very wide, “that you never have done anything you were 
told not todo? My! you must be a little Puritan !” 

“J wouldn’t do anything mean or dishonourable,” said Sheba 
bravely, “and I’d sooner die than tell a falsehood. If mother 
forbade me to read a book she wouldn’t have to hide it. I 
shouldn’t think of opening it without her leave.” 

“ Dear me,” sneered Miss Saxton, “I suppose those are abori- 
ginal virtues. I’m afraid you wouldn’t find girls like yourself 
in England. Why, at school my greatest delight was to break 
rules, and I was hardly ever found out, I did it so cleverly.” 

“Oh!” said Sheba doubtfully. “ Well, somehow it doesn’t 
seem to me right. It’s not the finding out that 1 should care for, 
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it’s the feeling of having done wrong. I can’t see where the 
delight would be.” 

“You primitive little thing! I declare you’re quite as funny 
as your name. By the way, who gave you your name ?” 

“Do you mean me to answer like the catechism?” laughed 
Sheba. “I believe my father fixed on it. It belonged to some 
ancestress of his, for whose life and sayings he had a great 
reverence in his boyhood. I suppose it does seem an odd name 
at first.” 

“Very odd,” said the English girl. ‘Quite heathenish, I 
thought.” 

“It can’t be that,” said Sheba indignantly, “for it’s in the 
Bible.” 

“Well, the Queen of Sheba was a heathen, or came from some 
heathen place, I know,” answered the other. “ But, after all, it’s 
not of much consequence. My name’s Bessie, you know; it’s 
about as common as yours is peculiar; but you can call me it if 
you like. Oh, by the way,” she added as they neared the verandah, 
“‘ what is this master of yours like—young or old ?” 

“Young,” said Sheba. “ He is a clergyman, and the nephew of 
Mr. Payne, our old clergyman here.” 

Sheba had never heard of “vicar” or “rector.” To her mind a 
clergyman was a clergyman, whatever his position in the world 
clerical. 

““A clergyman,” said Miss Saxton contemptuously. “Oh, 
another goody-goody. How slow it will be. Is he handsome ?” 

“I’m sure I don’t know,” said Sheba doubtfully, “you had 
better come here to-morrow and see him yourself. I never 
thought about his looks.” 

“You little innocent. Really, you might have lived in Arcadia 
to judge by your ideas. Well, I think I will come over and see 
him. Even a curate is better than nothing in a God-forsaken 
place like this.” 

Then she ascended the verandah steps, and made herself so 
pleasant and entertaining to Mrs. Ormatroyd, that that lady, who 
prided herself on her facility of reading character, spent all the 
rest of the evening in praising her young visitor’s charms of 
manner, mind and appearance, and wishing that Providence had 
seen fit to bless her with such a daughter, ending up her raptures 
by beseeching Sheba to copy her new friend in everything if she 
wished to grow up amiable and intelligent. ‘You will never be 
so charming a girl,” she added in conclusion, “ but at least you 
may become pleasing.” 

“And deceitful,” Sheba added to herself, remembering the 
novel that had been secured so cleverly, and the broken rules, and 
general want of straightforwardness in Bessie Saxton’s account of 
her school life. However, she made no remark as her mother 
rhapsodied on ; it was but a cross the more to bear, and had she not 
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determined that very morning that she would keep guard over 
tongue and temper, and strive to be more dutiful than was her 
wont ? 

Her own will was not to be the centre of her desires any 
longer, and the strange impulse that had swept over soul and 
sense seemed to her like a direct message by which she was to 
guide her life for the future. She could not begin too soon, and 
therefore, though she knew Bessie Saxton’s character was as far 
removed from what her mother declared it to be as light from 
darkness, she listened humbly and silently, and tried not to feel 
hurt that another should have won so easily the good opinion that 
her own young perplexed life had been one vain struggle to 
attain. Every one was hard on her; she was used to it, and really 
sometimes minded it very little. Still to-night it was a somewhat 
sore and troubled heart that she took with her to rest, and she 
could not help acknowledging that the advent of the ardently 
desired “friend” had not proved altogether so satisfactory as 
yesterday it promised to be. 

In her prayers that night Sheba did not allude to Bessie Sax- 
ton, neither did she invoke any special blessing on her head. 
She made up her mind that she would see a little more of her 
before troubling Providence on her behalf, or asking for any im- 
provement in her nature. 


(To be continued.) 
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PART IV. 
I.—ST. PAUL'S, 


c would be idle to expatiate on the impressive beauty of Sr. 

PauL’s, which rises with such solemn majesty, and towers so 
tremendously over the clustered houses at its feet. But there 
are some curious particulars associated with this great cathedral 
which are, perhaps, little known to “the general.” As we walk 
round it, we lift our eyes to the huge walls which form its outline. 
These, it will be noted, are of the height of the central aisle, and 
suggest a vast inclosed space of cruciform shape. But when we 
enter, we find that the interior does not correspond to the exterior. 
There is a lofty central nave, flanked by low and narrow aisles, 
while the choir seems contracted. It is only by comparison that 
we discover that the exterior is deceptive, and pretends to repre- 
sent far more space within than really exists. The side aisles are 
really but half the height represented on the outside. The out- 
line of the outside seems, therefore, to be of a step shape all 
round, and the architect has carried up the walls. There is, 
therefore, a whole “ mock story” over the aisles, which seems a 
pretence scarcely worthy of so great an architect. Indeed, this 
system of sham is carried out through the whole, the interior 
scarcely anywhere corresponding to the exterior. 

But there is a greater surprise in the case of the famous dome. 
It is vulgarly assumed that what is seen inside the church is but 
the inner surface of the outer dome. But in nearly every con- 
structed dome, there is an inner shell, with a space between it 
and the outer dome. The reason is, it would be impossible to 
construct a massive, ponderous piece of vaulting to rise in the air 
as the outside dome does. Only a construction of a small and 
shallow kind could be thus supported, and an outside shell of 
timber and lead is framed over it. But few could suppose what 
a tremendous disproportion exists between the outer and inner- 
most shells of St. Paul’s dome, the latter being some fifty feet 
below the other! The daring plans of Wren made him adopt no 
less than three casings for this dome. His final object was to sur- 
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mount all by a massive stone lantern, to be capped by the gilt 
ball and cross, the weight of which would be so great that no 
system of arching would support it. He therefore carried up from 
the walls at the base whence the dome springs an enormous funnel- 
shaped cone of brick, on which he securely built his stone lantern, 
the sides of the funnel being perfectly straight. This funnel, 
which is so lofty that. it would not stand under the roof of the 
nave, is, in parts, only a couple of bricks thick, yet it supports 
a massive structure in the air; and to prevent its spreading at 
the base, the ingenious architect wound round it a vast chain, 
which he sunk in molten lead. 

As neither the inside nor the outside of a tall funnel can be 
found pleasing or graceful, on the outside was placed the grand 
dome, which is simply a wooden shell covered with lead, while to 
hide the funnel inside a second dome was constructed below. This 
is the one that exhibits the Thornhill paintings, and through the 
little railed aperture we can see the shell Number 2. Nor does 
this exhaust the singularities of the structure. The line of the 
circular wall that is behind the visitor to the Whispering Gallery 
slopes inwards at a sharp angle, and continues to do so all the way 
upwards. 

The exterior of this fabric, no less than that of its Italian rival, 
is remarkable (as seen from its immediate vicinity) for deceptive 
smallness. Few spectators from the surrounding roads would 
believe the dimensions of any part, if stated to them. This 
defect (which some by singular sophistry have tried to prove a 
beauty) arises here chiefly from the want of a scale, owing to the 
fence preventing our seeing any human figures near the foot of 
the building, or even judging of the distance that separates us 
from it. The hiding of this space, and giving us scale-objects 
only close at hand, amounts to the furnishing of a false scale; 
and it is difficult to conceive any contrivance more effectual for 
diminishing the building, unless it bea concave lens. An equally 
injurious addition, however, was made by the puppy who sup- 
planted Wren in the last few years of his long life. To quote a 
shrewd architect: “ It takes little to humble a cathedral, and this 
little, Wren’s contemptible successor contrived to add, in his mock 
balustrade over the second cornice ; a thing protested against by 
Wren without seeing it—how much more had he seen its bar- 
barous design !—and, what is worse, a thing studiously contrived 
to give a false scale; for this is one of the very few architectural 
features (perhaps the only one) whose use requires a limited 
and almost invariable dimension, and it is therefore taken by 
every eye as a perfectly safe measure or scale. We know that a 
balustrade is meant to lean upon, and therefore, wherever we see 
one, we conclude it to be 3 or 4 feet high. A mock balustrade, 
nine feet high, never enters our calculations, so that when we see 
such an absurdity, on a building 90 feet high, if we have other 
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scales we are simply puzzled, but if, as in this case, we have none, 
the building is at once reduced to 30 or 40 feet.” 

From the inside will be noted the massive piers and arches 
which support the dome, and which are of enormous strength 
below as well as above ground. Many will be puzzled by 
the mean little gallery and second arch which disfigure the 
four corner arches. It is believed that some signs of settlement 
were noted or feared during the work, and that Wren took this 
mode of strengthening the supports. A grand dome is like an 
epic for the architect, and the story of the dome of St. Peter’s is a 
romance ; and when we think of an architect carrying up with him 
to the clouds, that is, to the height of 360 feet from the ground, a 
stone temple 40 or 50 feet high, to be there perched securely, 
defiant of storms, the head grows dizzy. 

In a very pleasing passage Mr. Justin McCarthy has recorded 
his impressions of the aspect of St. Paul’s. A great many years 
ago, when he was beginning his literary career in London, he 
used, he said, to come down the river as far as Blackfriars Bridge 
at all seasons and in all weathers, and he never came near to the 
bridge without observing the magnificent dome of St. Paul’s. He 
would go into one of the niches and lose himself in the singular 
beauty of the noble dome, rising out of the mist or gilded by the 
sunlight. It was always beautiful and always touching, no matter 
what the weather might be. Seen dimly shining through fog or 
mist it had a certain charm, because it seemed to be like some 
building in a distant phantom city of which you could only imagine 
a dim outline. When he looked around him and saw the hurry- 
ing crowds of people, and heard the noise, the tumult, the 
incessant tramping, the constant talk of the passers-by, it seemed 
to him a sort of poetic duty to lift himself, for a few moments at 
least, out of the daily commonplace of life, and have a sort of 
communion with that ideal world which was floating high above 
him. The object of his discourse was to discuss the two points of 
view from which such a picture could be looked at; to consider 
whether the real and ideal ought to be brought into juxtaposition 
or to be compared and contrasted with each other to make a true 
picture, whether in life or in art. The very dome of St. Paul’s 
would not be so beautiful were it not for the bustling crowd below, 
nor would the crowd seem so real without the calm dome above. 

More powerful still is the view from the surging gathering at 
the bottom of Ludgate Hill, where all the ways meet. There is 
the raging tumult, the hurrying from the City and to the City, the 
business, the traffic, the confusion; yet calm, unruffled, above all 
rises the great dome, like some work of nature and with all the 
mistiness of a mountain. The bridge across is not by any means 
a blemish, and most picturesque is the quaint spire of the church 
hal’-way up the hill, said to have been placed there by Wren as a 
foil to his greater work. 
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There are other interesting little points associated with the 
great Cathedral and its construction, which may be suggested even 
to the most casual visitor. Thus he will note the imposing portico 
which fronts him as he approaches from Ludgate Hill. This is in 
two tiers, as it were, one being placed over the other, with a double 
row of columns. It has been often compared with that of St. 
Peter’s, which offers a single portico of the ordinary pattern, and 
is considered to be more simple and imposing. Wren, however, 
found that he could not procure from the quarries blocks more 
than four feet in diameter, and as lofty columns, to exhibit due 
proportion, should be far thicker, he was thus compelled to content 
himself with short columns in two tiers. The same difficulty was 
found at St. Peter’s, but there the portico is comparatively low, 
and the columns short. 

With all the claims to admiration of his great work, the critical 
architect, or indeed the amateur, finds many blemishes. One of 
the most conspicuous is the treatment of the four corner arches 
which support the huge dome, and which open into the low side 
aisles. The most careless observer will be struck by the confusion 
and make-shift air of the whole. A gallery runs across each, with 
a low second arch, which it is held by some was put in on signs of 
“settlement” or sinking being discovered. Below there is a sort of 
apse, from which open out the two side aisles. This complicated 
arrangement destroys the general grandeur, for through all the 
eight arches there ought to have been vistas and spacious perspec- 
tives ; instead, four are found to be thus meanly blocked. A short 
survey will show that no other treatment was possible, and that 
the blemish is owing to the original faulty conception of side 
aisles, half the height of the main body, and whose roof would 
bisect, as it were, the corner arches. 

The chapels on the right and left are set down to the inspiration 
and influence of the Catholic Duke of York, who, it is said, hoped 
in better times to use them for his own faith. But it is not likely 
that such interference would have been tolerated. 

The curious statue or group of statues in front of the Cathedral, 
representing Queen Anne, with images of the kingdoms at her 
feet, is not ineffective. It had gradually fallen into decay, and 
her Majesty’s features, beginning with the nose, had fallen 
away. Lately the Corporation determined to have it altogether 
renewed, and the commission was given to Belt, whose supposed 
wrongs and hard treatment had excited great noise and sym- 
pathy. During the progress of the new replica the sculptor 
unluckily got into fresh trouble, and being found guilty of a 
serious charge of fraud, was consigned to prison. The work, 
however, was allowed to go on, and was completed in prison, 
where by the indulgence of the authorities the sculptor was 
allowed to do his modelling, carving, &c. This work therefore 
may be said to have been executed by a convict under sentence. 
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The latest addition to the glories of the Cathedral is the new 
reredos, set up in the present year, 1888, at a vast cost of about 
£30,000. This is an enormous structure, apparently suggested 
by the sumptuous altar in the Oratory; it rises to a vast height, 
and is a rich composition of rare marbles, gildings and statues. 
Notwithstanding, the effect on the Cathedral is most unhappy, 
and instead of being an ornament it is really a disfigurement, as 
any one can see for himself. It seems like a great solid screen, 
and does not altogether harmonize with the style of the Cathedral, 
cutting off a portion of the choir. The side columns have quite 
“a skimpy” air, and appear to do no duty, having nothing to 
support, suggesting the lines on those in front of old Carlton 


House : 
.*€ Care colunne, che fare la ? 
Non siamo in questa verita.” 


The beautiful mistiness of the apse behind is lost. The accom- 
plished architect of the fane had these objections in view when he 
designed a fine baldachino, supported on rich twisted columns, 
which would have left the view open and increased the sense of 
distance. It is really melancholy to find how modern architects 
have lost this sense of appropriateness in all their attempts, and 
seem to touch nothing that they do not spoil. 

In a side chapel on the right is seen the Duke of Wellington’s 
monument, an ambitious structure, somewhat after the pattern of 
Queen Elizabeth’s monument in the Abbey. There is a sad story 
of disappointed hopes and failure associated with it. The artist, 
Alfred Steevens, was an enthusiastic person full of ardour, and ac- 
complished. He could paint as well as mould, and saw here a 
chance, as he fancied, of “immortalizing himself.” He flung 
himself into the work, but only to pass from disaster to disaster. 

He had clearly modelled his style a good deal after the pattern 
and feeling of the Elgin marbles, and in Holford House there is 
a great chimney-piece of his execution, of which the model is 
shown in the South Kensington Museum; figures in a rather 
contorted attitude, with brawny, muscular, and fleshy limbs; these 
were his favourite peculiarities, and as they contrasted with the 
tame conventional school of his time, it was considered genius 
and not extravagance. 

Full of high aspirations, he accepted the commission which was 
to give him immortality, and agreed to execute it for the sum of 
£14,000. Considering that the whole was nearly twenty feet 
high, and comprised carvings and marbles, and bronze castings, 
and much delicate detail, this was cheap. But the artist was a 
careless, unbusiness-like man ; the cash was served out to him as 
he asked for it by Mr. Penrose, the architect of “the fabric.” 
He took his time over the matter, and one day it was discovered 
that almost the whole sum was spent and scarcely half the work 
executed. The modelling was fairly complete, but there were the 
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castings, the erection, &c.; the artist had no more money to go on 
with, and ruin stared him in the face. In this condition he fell 
into the hands of Mr. Ayrton, a coarse-minded official, without 
delicacy, and who only looked to his duties. This unfeeling but 
still conscientious man—-at least, to the nation—peremptorily 
called on the artist to deliver what he had been paid to perform, 
and on his failure actually seized on his studio and all his models 
by way of execution. The unfortunate sculptor wrote a piteous 
letter, appealing to Mr. Gladstone for mercy, which had no result. 
There was much hubbub. Mr. Ayrton was abused by some and 
praised by others, for doing his duty by the nation. At last, after 
much clamour, and appeals ad misericordiam, it was resolved 
that he should have another chance ; further time was given, some 
more money was granted, and the ill-fated artist set to work with 
what spirit he could muster. Before he could do much he 
died, and the job being now left on their hands the Govern- 
ment had to make what they could of the business. An artist 
was found who undertook to complete the whole for £5,000 or 
£6,000 more, and it was finally cast and set up at a total 
cost of £27,000. There can be no question but the poor artist 
was in the wrong and behaved badly; but at the same time it 
must be said this improvidence was owing to a good spirit. He 
wished to furnish the best of work and the best of material. The 
visitor should note the exquisite and perfectly pure character of 
the marble columns, and that there are no exceptions in this excel- 
lence is owing to the generous recklessness of the sculptor, who 
rejected many pieces before he accepted one that was suitable. 
The beautiful delicacy of the tracery on these columns is worth 
notice, and could only be brought out by a material of a corre- 
sponding delicacy. The result, however, is unsatisfactory. The 
artist intended to have a small equestrian figure on the top, which 
the rough Ayrton declared would exhibit the Duke as “ riding over 
his own recumbent body,” so an emblematic group was proposed 
instead. This pedestal, however, is still left vacant. The monu- 
ment is quite unsuited to the place and so large for the area that 
no proper view of it can be obtained. The large window behind 
still further hinders the effect, and at the time it was suggested 
that it should be shifted and placed across the chapel, with the 
wall for a background. The sarcophagus on which the Duke re- 
poses is oddly balanced on a small base, and his head and feet pro- 
ject between the columns. Steevens has done other work, such as 
monumental chimney-pieces, but there is a certain viclence and 
extravagance in his conceptions which must modify the high 
opinion once entertained of him. 

St. Paul’s does not offer so much farcical entertainment as the 
Abbey in fantastic memorials ; but the figures displayed have an 
unvarying tameness and platitude. Few would recognize Dr. 
Johnson in the undraped man with the head bent down, which 
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stands close to the choir, and there are numbers of defiant generals 
and commanders, who all lack the spirit displayed in the effigies 
of the Abbey. 

The wonderful solid railings round the Cathedral have long 
been the admiration of the ironfounder. It has been noted 
that those of St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields appear to have come from 
the same moulds. Like everything connected with the great 
Cathedral they have a little history. They cost, to begin with, 
nearly £10,000. They are of a fine colossal pattern, to show, 
as it were, that their service is worthy of the church they 
protect. If we would contrast with them specimens of poor and 
unsuitable workmanship we shall find it at the Law Courts, which 
are fenced round with mean, fragile and pretentious railings, which 
look as if a strong arm could pull them down in a few moments. 
Of the St. Paul’s railings an art-writer has said truly: “The 
celebrated railings which surround St. Paul’s are not examples 
of that old art of working in wrought iron which once flourished 
in England and died out almost suddenly. The history of those 
cast-iron railings is singular. When the Cathedral was completed 
tenders were invited for supplying the ironwork. Details of 
what was necessary were set forth with the accustomed particu- 
larity, and it was found that one of the tenders sent in was so 
much lower than all the others that it was at once accepted. The 
rails were duly delivered, and proved to be of cast iron. The 
specifications had, by accident, never mentioned hammered or 
wrought iron, and all the other conditions prescribed had been 
fulfilled. So the railings had to be accepted; and they are to-day 
almost as perfect as when they were first put up. The casting 
certainly was of the finest description. Hammered iron would 
have shown corrosion long ago; but the skin to some extent pro- 
tected the surface. In the cast-iron cannon of early date the skin 
was invariably left on, and so the outsides of the pieces actually 
show less rust than the insides. Thus these railings had a first 
advantage to start with. But there was another of much greater 
importance. A railing of hammered iron fixed into stone coping 
with lead soon becomes a battery in which the ironwork suffers 
constantly. The damp and fog and rain, unequally affecting the 
two surfaces, set up electrical action, and the iron gradually gives 
way. Had those railings round St. Paul’s been of the best 
wrought instead of the best cast metal, we should to-day have 
seen the bases all attenuated and eaten away like the posts to 
which gondolas are moored at the doorway of a Venetian palace.” 

Admirable as was Wren as an architect, and infinite as are the 
obligations of the City to him, it must be admitted that he has 
left behind him some fantastic freaks, as they may be called, which 
remain a standing puzzle. These chiefly take the shape of some 
extraordinary steeples and towers, so extravagant and ludicrous in 
their conception that we might almost think he was perpetrating 
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a practical joke in stone. Custom has reconciled us to these ; but 
the truth is no one, in the abundance of spires, has opportunity 
to notice them. 

At the bottom of Wardour Street, and, still better, from the 
newly-opened Shaftesbury Road, we have a full view of the pre- 
tentious spire of the old Soho Church, in whose lonely churchyard 
lies buried King Theodore of Corsica, whose story is so romantic. 
But the steeple, riswm teneatis! is really of an astounding pat- 
tern. A dirty-looking belfry, like an old garde de vin, rises to a 
great height, when, as if by an afterthought, the idea of providing 
a clock-face at an altitude where it was scarcely legible, suggested 
itself. Accordingly here a protuberance was contrived, which 
really takes the shape of a small cask, on the ends of which the 
dialis fashioned! The grotesqueness of the effect is extraordinary. 

Before coming into London Bridge Station the travellers on 
the South Eastern Railway will be sure to see some other 
monstrosities and oddities. One such is a spire, which is literally 
a plain obelisk, with pedestal and mouldings all complete. One 
would think that the architect, in despair at having to furnish 
something novel, had pitched on this extravagant variety. 

There is a stately, well-grimed old church—the work of 
Hawkesmoor, the architect of St. Martin’s—in Hart Street, close 
to the British Museum. It is well-grimed and blackened over, 
but there is something stately and imposing in its Pantheon-like 
portico, and above all its extraordinary and possibly unique steeple. 
This is of a very daring and original pattern and consists of a 
pillared temple, on which rises a sort of heavy massive stone 
pyramid that ascends in graduated steps. Carried to a great 
height it terminates in a circular pedestal, with a garland running 
round it, and on the pedestal is—what? The reader is not likely 
to guess. A gigantic statue in Roman guise of His Majesty 
George III! There is something quaint and exceptional in this 
form of steeple. And yet, so judicious and effective is the 
architecture of the whole, so impressive, that there is really 
nothing grotesque in the result. Within a few years the adjoin- 
ing houses have been levelled and the block of the old church 
has been exposed to view, with excellent effect. Many who have 
never noticed it before have been struck by its originality and 
dignified air. But now the builders are erecting hoardings, 
so this glimpse will have been but a temporary one, and by-and- 
by the church will be shut up once more. 

Architects have fallen into raptures over one of Wren’s City 
churches, namely, St. Stephen’s, Walbrook, which, externally, 
seems mean and neglected. Exclaims one: “Though the 
exterior and belfry of this church have uncommon grace and 
decorum for that age, it is the interior that constitutes its fame. 
Though a simple cell inclosed by four walls, the tameness of that 
form wholly disappears behind the unique and varied arrange- 
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ment of its sixteen columns. They reproduce and unite almost 
every beauty of plan to be found in all the cathedrals of Europe. 
Now they form the Latin cross, with its nave, transept, and 
chancel; anon they divide the whole space into five aisles, 
regularly diminishing from the centre to the sides; again we 
perceive, in the midst, a square apartment with recesses on all 
its sides—a square, nay, an octagonal—no, a circle. It changes 
at every glance, as we view the entablature, or the arches above 
it, or the all-uniting dome. With the same harmonious variety, 
we have every form of ceiling brought together at once—flat, 
camerated, groined, pendentive, domical—yet no confusion. The 
fitness to its destination is perfect; every eye can see the 
minister, and every ear is within hearing distance of him, in 
every part of the service. It is the most beautiful of preaching- 
rooms ; and though only a sketch, and executed only in counter- 
feit building, would, if carried out in Wren’s spirit instead of his 
employers’, form the most perfect of Protestant temples.” This 
ought to force many into a visit, were it only from curiosity. But 
recently, the improvers have been at work on the interior, and 
have swept away all the old pews, with unexpected result. Wren 
had designed his interior with a view to the pew system, and 
the graceful colums rise, as it were, from the top of the pews. 
Now they seem bare, and to be in the air. 


II.A—ROMAN REMAINS. 


To any one anxious for a little surprise in his daily promenade, 
a visit to the “ Old Roman Bath ”—actually in the Strand !—will 
be found satisfactory. Close by Somerset House and nearly oppo- 
site St. Mary-le-Strand we note a little flagged narrow lane, 
passing under a house, and leading down an incline that winds. 
Here we find some of the oldest and most dilapidated of white- 
washed houses, of which one displays this inscription, “ The Old 
Roman Bath.” Pushing open an iron gate, and then a door on 
the left, this most curious relic is before us, unmistakably Roman 
in its solid, massive masonry. It is about 12 feet long and circu- 
lar at each end ; and having, even in its decay, a monumental and 
artistic air. The roof is low, and suggests the old baths at Bath. 
The water is clear and limpid, pouring up in abundance, and so 
pure that it is sold for drinking in sixpenny quantities to the 
neighbours. Adjoining, in another room, is a second bath, much 
larger, and supplied from the same source; this has an antiquity 
of its own, having been found by the Earl of Essex over three 
hundred years ago. It is now used for a plunge bath, as is testi- 
fied by a number of dressing cots dispersed round. The water, 
it is said, can be traced to some Holy well not far off, a theory 
which the immediate neighbourhood of Booksellers’ Row, erst 
Holywell Street, seems to confirm. 
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There are indeed scarcely any of the associations of London 
more impressive or overpowering than its connection with the 
Roman Empire. There is of course the common vague and 
popular idea of “ Roman remains” found all over England, and 
the “local museum ” can generally boast some well grimed vessels 
of undecided shape, which are labelled “ Roman.” There is often, 
too, the “incised” slab on which may be deciphered some 
* Roman ” lettering, as ambiguous as those discovered by Mr. 
Pickwick. Nothing, however, is so astonishing to the casual 
spectator as the abundance and splendour of the real Roman 
remains found in London. The Guildhall Museum, where they 
are stored in quantities, might be a portion of the Vatican 
Museum. The Roman glass and pottery alone would fill a ware- 
house, and their variety and beautiful shapes and materials are 
perfectly astonishing. We say nothing of the tablets and statues, 
&c., and fragments of brickwork found about Blackfriars, but what 
really recalls the Roman domination in the most forcible and 
practical way is the superb Roman pavement about 14 feet long, 
with its rounded end, which must have floored a goodly sized ves- 
tibule. The brightness, the brilliancy of the colours, the fresh- 
ness of the whole, the boldness of the treatment, excite wonder, 
and call up before us the conquerers who walked over it, in this 
actual London of ours, with its cabs and policemen and costermon- 
gers, who present a nation so’ opposed to every idea of Rome. 
The Guildhall Museum, viewed in this light, presents a real sur- 
prise, when it is thought that the inanimate objects here found— 
hundreds of bronze implements for domestic use, combs, looking- 
glasses, cups, bottles, lamps, bowls in profusion of pattern, all 
were the work of this fallen and departed race. 

The most impressive of these memorials is the old Roman 
Wall, still to be seen close to Cripplegate, and which affects the 
spectator much as would one of the fragments to be found in Rome. 
There it rises up before us, in the street called “ London Wall,” a 
stretch of about 50 yards long, and lofty, now made to do duty, 
which really secures its preservation, by being built into houses. 
This seems to add to the effect. A narrow strip of garden runs in 
front, so as to separate it from the pavement. In the curious 
diversity of colour and of detail which the Roman wall always pre- 
sents, owing to the ripe mellow tint of the brick, which contrasts 
with the white of the rocky cement, in the general dappled tone, 
there is found a variety and air of suggestion. The whole seems 
to be caked and crusted into a rocky mass, which still speaks of 
the imperishable enduring character of the conquerors. It does 
credit to the City Fathers that they have preserved this relic, 
which is really a striking ornament. Not far off is a curious frag- 
ment of a tower, of the same character, and which rises with odd 
effect in the busy City. It is indeed most interesting to find 
that the antiquarians cau follow the course of the wall with 
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almost perfect certainty, by fragments of this kind, which have 
shown themselves at intervals. Some years ago, passing by the 
Broadway on Ludgate Hill, I found an intelligent crowd gathered 
about some houses which were being pulled down; a portion of 
the old Roman wall had been brought to light, and all were 
staring with an absorbed interest, while certain persons learned 
on the subject, or affecting to be so, discoursed to the rest. 
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A WOMAN TO THE RESCUE. 


By Mrs. HOUSTOUN, 


AUTHOR OF ‘SRECOMMENDED TO MERCY,” “IIIS BESETTING SIN,” ETC., ETC. 


CHAPTER I. 


6 T DON’T CARE. You may talk till doomsday, or till all’s 

blue, whatever that choice expression may mean, but you 
won’t talk me out of what I know to be a first-rate speculation. 
Mr. Jefferson L. Millett is an ass. There isn’t, as Paddy says, 
a ha’p’orth of risk, and you'll be glad yourself when you find that 
I am making ten per cent. by sugar-growing in Barataria.” 

So spoke, a year or so previous to the breaking out of the 
American fratricidal war, an Englishman who, with his wife, was 
passing the winter at the St. Louis Hotel in New Orleans. The 
husband of the small placid-looking woman whose remonstrances 
had called forth the energetic disclaimer with which this reminis- 
cence of bygone travel opens, was a retired captain in the navy, 
by name Henderson. He was Irish by birth, and, beyond the 
majority of his sex, self-willed by nature. Any opposition to the 
plans which he had formed, was, as a rule, productive only of a 
more than usually spirited determination on his part to pursue, 
without let or hindrance, the often perilous tenor of his way ; and 
it was for this reason that his wife, being fully aware of this 
peculiarity in her husband’s idiosyncrasy, was in the habit of 
avoiding, excepting in extreme cases, anything approaching to 
argument with her dogmatic and opiniative spouse. The present 
instance formed, however, as will shortly be seen, an exception to 
the Jaws for her guidance which the sensible little woman had 
laid down. Unless she could succeed in persuading Gervase 
Henderson to give up a certain project on which his mind was 
fixed, she could see nothing short of ruin, both for themselves 
and the children who were at home in England, staring her in the 
face. Under these circumstances she, stimulated thereto by 
maternal love, plucked up a fresh fund of courage, and for by no 
means the first time, remonstrated with her self-willed helpmate, 
and urged upon him the imprudence of the step which he was 
meditating, the step, id est, of purchasing in the Gulf of Mexico a 
sugar plantation, together with eighty negroes who were resident 


thereon. 
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‘‘T really can hardly believe,” she said, “that you have fully 
realized the certain ruin which the purchase of that island, to- 
gether with its eighty miserable blacks, must entail upon you. 
Your possession of slave property must be eventually known in 
England——.” 

“But why must it? That is one of your prejudices—I believe 
Poore to be a conscientious and honourable man.” 

“ But what cause have you for such blind belief in his good 
faith ? Because his ancestor—a relation of the Hampshire Poores 
—came to New England in the ‘ Mayflower,’ and because we were 
hospitably received in his northern home, is that a reason for 
being so very certain that when he is established as your agent in 
Barataria (such an ill-omened name!) he will scrupulously, not 
only keep your secret, but will honestly transmit to you in distant 
England the money which he may have wrung (possibly by stripes 
and cruelties, for we know what the treatment by Northerners of 
the negro race is) from the hapless beings who will by you have 
been placed within his power?” 

“Pshaw! you are prejudiced against Poore,” retorted the 
captain, “ whereas I look upon him as a thoroughly good fellow.” 

** But not as a good man, and the difference between the two is 
so immense.” 

“IT should have thought that those morning and evening 
prayers of his, and all that hymn singing and grace saying, would 
have been quite after your own heart,” sneered Captain Hender- 
son, as seated by the window he looked out at the busy crowds 
which thronged the “side walks” of the Crescent City. 

“‘ Whereas they produced on me precisely the contrary effect,” 
rejoined Mrs. Henderson. “ He did, I thought, profess too much. 
And I,could not help suspecting, whilst he was showing us the aged 
tree under which the poor simple-minded Indians, after their in- 
troduction to the fire-water of the white man, had signed away 
their rights over the land, that the former may have fallen victims 
to the cupidity of those pious ‘ Mayflower’ pilgrims.” 

“ Probably,” was the cool response. ‘“ He’s a cute man is Benjie 
Poore, and therefore all the better fitted for the post which he will 
have to fill. If he had been a duffer I should never have heard 
of this capital spec, nor would he have been able to prove to me 
what a first-rate affair it will be.” 

Mary Henderson, as she listened to these buoyant words, 
groaned in spirit over the too sanguine hopes which in the brain 
of her husband they denoted. Back to her own memory came a 
saying, which in an old number of the Saturday Review she had 
read, and which proclaimed the fact that “ happy is the man who 
is cock sure ;” so well contented, indeed, and so certain that by 
the investment suggested to him by Mr. Poore he would realize a 
large fortune did her captain seem, that Mrs. Henderson almost 
shrunk from the duty of again reminding him of the worst risk 
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which, should he follow his new friend’s advice, he would run. 
She was not constitutionally a brave woman, but the case being a 
desperate one her courage mounted with the occasion, and she 
spoke her mind out freely. 

‘Tt is terrible,” she said, “ to think how completely you will be 
in Mr. Poore’s power. He knows as well as you or I do that by 
the laws of England the penalty for either owning slaves or for 
having property which is rendered remunerative by slave labour 
is forfeiture to the Crown of all that the person so acting is 
possessed of. Nor is that, as I need not remind you, all. The 
act is a felonious one, and ag 

‘Oh, my dear, good Mary,” broke in the captain, with a laugh, 
‘“‘ what a little coward you are. Will you never realize the truth 
of the proverb that ‘ Nothing venture, nothing have?’ For my 
part, so strong is my conviction that I am on the high road to 
fortune that I have hired a small half-decked steamer called the 
‘ Picayune * for the purpose of conveying Poore and myself to 
Barataria. We shall be off the day after to-morrow m 

‘‘ With me in company to see that you don’t get into mischief,” 
laughed Mrs. Henderson. “ By all accounts, the old Spaniard 
who owns the island is a terrible reprobate, and amongst his eighty 
unfortunate slaves there may chance to bea lovely octaroon, against 
whose attractions you may, not have strength of mind to defend 
yourself. Yes, I shall certainly be of the party to the Gulf with 
you and your dangerous adviser.” 

“Nonsense. Your going is out of the question. The boat, as I 
told you before, is only half-decked. The piston of the engine runs 
through the only cabin (if you could call such a sleeping-place a 
cabin) that the ‘ Picayune’ can boast of, and you would be 
sickened by the smell of oil and grease which pervades the hole 
in which it would be your lot to sleep. As for us men, we should 
have to pick out a soft plank, and lie down in our clothes on the 
uncovered deck.” 

“ Well, I should be sorry for you, of course,” said Mrs. Hender- 
son, “but as you would have brought the misfortune entirely on 
yourself, I hardly see why you should be pitied. Any way, I am 
as determined as a woman can be to take my share of this fili- 
bustering expedition.” 

“As you please ; but remember that if you find it a bore there 
is no turning back. Don José expects us on the island, as does 
also a friend of Poore’s who has a sugar factory on the road, and 
who will take us in for the night. He is not, you understand, 
exactly a married man ; but you will (if you are determined to join 
the party), have to shut your eyes to that trifling irregularity.” 

“Of course, I quite understand the necessity of not being what 


you call over particular——” 
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“And you have taken in the fact that one night will have to be 
passed on board, and that in addition to Poore and me there will 
be an engineer who owns the ‘ Picayune’ to be stowed away some- 
where on this ten-ton craft ? Upon my word, when I come to think 
of it, you had far better give the notion up. You will find the 
‘Picayune’ accommodation very different from that of the 
‘Bonanza.’ I don’t believe, all things considered, that you can 
stand the voyage.” 

“ You don’t know what I can and what I can’t do till I am 
tried,” was Mary Henderson’s cheerful rejoinder; and thereupon 
she with some misgiving, although she shrewdly suspected that 
her autocrat had intentionally exaggerated the discomforts which 
the meditated expedition would entail upon her, proceeded—the 
Captain having put on his pudjaree, and betaken himself to the shell 
road* for his daily equestrian exercise—to make her preparations 
for a voyage which past experience warned her might be not wholly 
unattended with danger. Whilst these were in progress she re- 
ceived a visit from a gentleman, by name Bartlett, who was the 
owner of several model sugar plantations in the State of 
Louisiana. He, on finding that a lady was to form one of the party 
to Barataria Bay, offered with true Southern courtesy to be their 
cicerone on the trip to the lower part of the river. 

**T may be of use,” he said, “ in showing you some of the plan- 
tations on the Gulf shore, which, in fact, are, excepting by water, 
almost inaccessible. You will not have to travel,” he continued, 
“more than eighty miles from the city, and yet so great are the 
difficulties to be encountered, that I doubt whether any American 
female has ever visited that part of the country before.” 

** And can you tell me,” asked Mrs. Henderson, “ whether the 
‘Picayune,’ which is the name of the vessel that my husband has 
described to me, is quite as uncomfortable a craft as he has led me 
to expect ?” 

“ Oh!” exclaimed Mr. Bartlett, “the ‘Picayune’ is out of the 
question, but if the captain will allow me I will charter a 
vessel called the ‘Dime’ for your trip. She is lying alongside 
the levee waiting for cargo, and if you care to inspect her, I 
shall be proud to accompany you to the riverside.” 

To this proposal Mrs. Henderson thankfully acceded, and found 
that the “ Dime,” although small, was a great improvement on the 
description which her husband had thought fit to give her of the 
‘Picayune.’ The former was, in fact, neither more nor less than 
just such a barge as we may see on our English canals. The 
canopy over the stern portion of the vessel was formed of wooden 
planks, and “the strange invisible perfume which hit the sense” 

roceeded from the grease, hot iron and vapour which the presence 
of a little steam engine in the after part of the flat boat en- 
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tailed. The sides of the so-called cabin were, with the exception 
of that at the stern, exposed to the full action of both rain and 
wind. 

“Tt is unfortunate,” said Mr. Bartlett when, the inspection 
being over, the pair proceeded slowly through the sunlit New 
Orleans streets to the St. Louis Hotel, “that the absence of their 
owners renders it just now impossible for you to visit the most in- 
teresting portion of the Altakapas. It is a sugar region which 
commences some thirty or forty miles west of the Mississippi, and 
extends towards the Gulf of Mexico. It is watered by the Atcha- 
falaya, the Teche, La Fourche and other small streams, and it was 
in that region that Louis Philippe, during the dangerous period 
of the French Revolution, found a shelter and «a home.” 

The first ten miles of the journey was performed by rail, and 
at the deepét or terminus, the explorers found themselves 
close to a miniature bay of the Mississippi, in which the “ Dime ” 
was lying. A lock was opened for the admission of the craft, and 
when the ponderous gates closed upon the little steamer, she was 
let down to the level of the canal on which she was destined to 
proceed. The rain fell heavily, which, considering the small 
amount of existing shelter, was unfortunate ; however, towards 
noon the weather began to give signs of amendment, and under the 
cheering influence of the sun’s rays, the spirits of the party began 
to revive. 

“What a strange scene!” remarked Mrs. Henderson to her 
Southern acquaintance, as the barge wended her way amongst the 
confusing water roads through which her course lay; “and it is 
wonderful that the steersman can guide us aright along these 
perplexing turnings and windings, with never a finger-post to 
mark the road which should be taken.” 

“ Force of habit, I conclude,” was the response, “for these 
boats are constantly employed in carrying cargoes both of sugar 
and cotton freight from the plantations to the city. And it is 
well that the men are acclimatized,” continued Mr. Bartlett, “ for 
the locality through which we are passing is frightfully un- 
healthy.” 

“That I can easily believe,” rejoined Mrs. Henderson, as the 
“ Dime” threaded her way between flat, reedy and unwholesome- 
looking banks, the mud of which rose but a few inches above the 
level of the water, whilst occasionally—but at rare intervals—tall 
trees, chiefly of cyprus and cotton wood, completely overshadowed 
the watery way. Here and there that way broadened into a lake, 
whilst anon the little steamer glided slowly into so narrow a 
channel that on either side she brushed against the long flag-like 
rushes in her passage through them. 

At mid-day, when the sun shone hottest, hideous alligators of 
huge dimensions were seen reposing in the mud a few yards ahead 
of the slowly-moving barge. They were the first that Mrs. Hen- 
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derson had seen on land, and she looked on with interest at the 
attempts (futile ones, as they proved, since the creatures were 
only feigning slumber) made by the captain and Mr. Poore to 
kill one or more of the dangerous amphibious monsters. Whilst, 
however, the attention of the two men was engaged with their 
preparations for sport, Mrs. Henderson took the opportunity of 
sounding Mr. Bartlett as to his opinion of her husband’s projected 
purchase of Barataria. 

“Do you think,” she, amongst other questions, asked him, 
“that Mr. Poore is so thoroughly to be trusted as my husband 
believes him to be? He would have us completely in his power, 
and the temptation to act unjustly would be very great.” 

“It is hardly fair,” rejoined Mr. Bartlett, “to ask my opinion 
of a New England anti-slavery man, for I am naturally prejudiced 
against one who, whilst he pretends to hold the “institution” in 
abhorrence, is urging the person whose friend he professes to be 
to invest money in negro property x 

“Then,” asked Mrs. Henderson, “ you are one of those who do 
not believe in the reality of Northern sympathy with the negro 
' race?” 

‘Most certainly I do not,” was the emphatic reply, “ neither 
would you, or any clear-sighted person who had realized the 
moral cruelties which are practised by the philanthropic 
Northerners on the coloured population of the States. They 
are endeavouring, and have been for a long time past, to pick a 
quarrel with the South for the reason that they are jealous of our 
wealth, our prosperity, and—Well—of the kind of superior prestige 
which the ‘gentlemen’ of the Southern states are unwillingly 
allowed to enjoy. The cry for freedom for the slaves which 
they have set up is certain to be a popular one with many, but 
in the meantime it is a fact that if a freed coloured man or 
woman finds his or her way into the North, he or she is like the 
dove which went forth from the ark, and could find no rest for 
the sole of her foot. They are hunted from churches, banished 
from public vehicles, and are glad to return, even if it be to 
bondage, to a portion of the globe where the coloured population 
are not treated with contempt, but are looked upon by the 
majority of us planters, as valued servants whom it is our duty as 
well as our interest to treat with kindness and consideration.” 

The reappearance of Mr. Poore on the after-deck of the little 
craft put an end for the time being to all discussion of the 
burning question which was at that time occupying the thoughts 
both of the North and South alike. Evening, too, was drawing 
in, and the barge having at length emerged from what are called 
the “ Narrows,” was being steered across a more open way, and 
one which in the gathering darkness appeared to be a broad and 
extensive lake. For a minute or two the steersman seemed at a 
loss as to his rightful course, but soon, through the somewhat 
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oppressive silence, the distant barking of watch-dogs made itself 
heard, and no time was lost in steering towards the spot whence 
the welcome sounds proceeded. As the vessel approached the 
shore, the canine uproar of what appeared to come from the 
throats of an entire pack of hounds drowned every other sound, 
but the master of the house, which stood close to the water’s edge, 
soon made his appearance, and having reduced his noisy pack to 
silence, made the visitors cordially welcome to his home. 

The new-comers were agreeably surprised at the comforts by 
which in this domicile, situated as it were in an aqueous desert, 
they found themselves surrounded, for not only was the living- 
room supplied with couches and rocking chairs, but books and 
newspapers, together with fishing-rods and guns were scattered 
about. Supper was, soon after their arrival, announcc 1, and 
whilst the guests did ample justice to the venison steaks, the 
bacon and eggs, and roast fowls which were set before them, their 
bachelor host apologized for the toughness of the beef steaks by 
saying that he had “ only that morning shot the bull from which 
they were cut.” Large herds of wild cattle as well as deer aboun | 
in those dreary solitudes, and both are said to be sometimes not a 
little dangerous when molested. They were waited on by a 
pretty and apparently well-behaved “ yaller gal,” Cecile by name. 
She in common with the larger proportion of the coloured popu- 
lation spoke only the French language, and betrayed in her 
complexion very slight tokens of negro blood. She had been 
“‘ raised ” at New Orleans, where she had exercised the vocation, a 
not uncommon one among the slave girls of Louisiana, of coiffeuse, 
(at the moderate charge of a dollar a week) to the ball-going white 
ladies of the city. Cecile complained greatly of the dulness of 
her present life. Her grievances, of which she held forth to Mrs. 
Henderson, were many, one of the most important of them being 
the refusal of her master to permit a negro preacher to exercise 
his vocation on the estate. 

Owing to many delaying contingencies, such as the chance 
mistaking of the road and the running short of fuel, the little 
steamer ought, considering the length of the day’s voyage, to 
have got under weigh considerably earlier than was actually the 
case; instead, however, of this wise precaution being taken, the 
steersman, who was also part-owner of the “ Dime,” undertook, of 
course for a “ consideration,” to tow at her stern a heavy barge ; 
but this arrangement not being found to answer, the barge was 
fixed alongside of the “ Dime,” when, owing to the preponderance 
on one quarter of the vessel, that luckless and labouring craft 
made a rotatory movement, one too, of so unexpected a character, 
that before those on board were cognizant of the catastrophe, they 
were crashing through the overhanging branches of a gigantic 
ilex tree. The consequences of these and other mishaps were 
somewhat disastrous. The rate of speed was necessarily slackened, 
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and towards evening the engineer made the unwelcome announce- 
ment that not only was the supply of wood well nigh exhausted, 
but that something having gone wrong with the nearly worn-out 
machinery of the engine, a stoppage for the night was impera- 
tively called for. 

“Serves you right for your obstinacy in coming,” was the truly 
marital remark of Captain Henderson to his wife, as the thick, 
steamy mist, laden with fever and ague gathered round the little 
vessel, and if the truth must be told, filled the kindly breast of 
Mary Henderson with remorseful visitings. 

“Tf I had known that it would be anything like this, I would 
have remained at the hotel,” she said. “It seems quite cruel to 
be monopolizing the only shelter that the boat atfords.” 

“It’s too late to think of that now,” the Captain was beginning, 
but Mr. Bartlett, with the chivalrous feeling towards the weaker 
sex which is characteristic of his countrymen, broke in upon the 
angry reproaches of the husband by saying quietly : 

“Do not reproach yourself, Mrs. Henderson ; we shall be better 
off outside than you on your bunk alongside that ill-smelling 
bed-fellow. Come along, Captain, it won’t be the first night, I 
reckon, that you’ve spent with baccy for your companion. With 
plenty of good cigars one may set fever and ague at defiance.” 

Mr. Bartlett had rightly judged that sleep upon the improvisé 
couch of cloaks and shawls was for Mrs. Henderson out of the 
question. A dirty blanket had been drawn across the fore part of 
the deck, and taking into consideration the various un- 
savoury odours of the so-called cabin, it was perhaps fortunate 
that the mists from the mud banks had free access from port to 
windward of the engine-room. Mrs. Henderson, as she lay with 
stiffening limbs upon the narrow locker, could hardly refrain, 
whilst blaming herself for the obstinacy which had led to her 
present discomfort, from calling to mind the fact that it was to 
her husband’s persistence in throwing prudence to the winds 
that was due the deplorable situation in which on that cold 
January night the little party found themselves. Although a 
year or two over thirty, Mary Henderson was a pretty woman 
still; her beauty being of that delicate and fragile kind which to 
men of large hearts and unselfish natures especially recommends 
itself. Gervase Henderson, in whose idiosyncrasy not one drop 
of his mother’s weak tenderness of feeling could on the most 
careful analysis have been traced, had fallen in what he called 
love with Minnie Fairholme, less on account of her bright pretti- 
ness, than because of the girl’s admirable seat on horseback, and 
by the way in which she “ stuck to her saddle” on the day when 
the Chalkshire fox-hounds met on her father’s lawn, and had 
*‘ the best run of the season—thirty miles, by Jove! if it was one— 
across country towards Wilton-in-the-Moors.” Born, happily for 
himself, without one of those “fearful and wonderful” things 
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called nerves, Captain Henderson was as incapable of the sen- 
sation of fear as is a man-eating tiger, or a bull dog of fighting 
propensities. For that greatly-to-be-pitied individual, a con- 
stitutional coward, he entertained, whether that individual were 
male or female, young or old, the profoundest contempt, and 
when he had succeeded (by dint of subjecting his submissive 
wife to dangers which to him, iron-framed, as nature had made 
him, were as simple every-day occurrences) in undermining her 
health, and to a great degree shattering her nerves, the love, if 
such it could be called, which he had felt for her, grew cold, and 
the coarse, autocratic nature of the man made itself, in every-day 
life, apparent to the woman whose nature was one that craved, as 
is the wont of those who have gone through their ** baptism of 
tears,” for the protecting gentleness of the stronger sex. 


CHAPTER II. 


AFTER a sleepless night, during which Mary Henderson mentally 
contrasted, more than was perhaps expedient, the kindness of her 
new friend with the rough reproaches of her lawful owner, it was 
a relief when, with the first rays of morning light, preparations for 
departure were commenced. . By the help of some strong ropes, 
the engine was enabled to perform, though slowly, the duty 
required of “her,” and Mrs. Henderson had the amusement of 
hearing across her blanket portiére the following obliging offer, 
made by the sooty-faced engineer to her life-long travelling com- 
panion, outside : 

“I guess, now, Cap’n,” said the former, as he pointed to a 
tooth-brush which had evidently seen some service, “ that you’d 
like the loan of that ’ere article. It isn’t every one I’d like to 
lend it to, and that’s a fact, but I expect you Britishers are kinder 
partick’lar about clean things.” 

The sun by the time that some hot coffee and crackers had 
been gratefully swallowed, had decidedly got the better of the 
unwholesome mist which had hovered during the night round the 
“Dime,” and towards mid-day, the channels having gradually 
widened, the sea, “without a mark, without a bound,” opened 
out before the voyagers’ eyes. Wonderfully fresh and healthy 
seemed the waters of the Gulf when contrasted with those of the 
rush-fringed, canal-like streams along which the barge had been 
propelled, and as the vessel slowly made her way through the 
haze caused by the sun’s rays, all eyes were fixed on a long, low 
island, which, on first emerging from the alligator-haunted water 
ways, had been hidden from the naked eye. To that island, 


which was inhabited by an old Spaniard, Don José de Ribiera by 
name, the “ Dime” with her living freight was bound. The old 
fellow, whose morals were none of the strictest, found himself 
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compelled, owing to straitened means, to sell a portion of his 
property, and was now expecting the visit of the British capitalist 
who, thanks to the intervention of Mr. Poore, would, the old 
Spaniard hoped, become the purchaser, not only of his far from 
“tight little island,” but of the live human stock who vegetated 
thereupon. 

Standing on the forepart of the “ Dime,” and looking out upon 
the tranquil sea, the prospect of which was only bounded by the low- 
lying island of Barataria, Mrs. Henderson, addressing her American 
sympathizer and speaking in low and shuddering tones, said: 

“ What a dreary, God-forgotten spot! Who that sees it can 
wonder at Donna Ribiera’s preference for life in New Orleans to 
banishment in Barataria!” 

“Wait till you see the orange groves, ma’am,” put in Mr. 
Poore; ‘ why, they’re as grand specimens of the tree as you'll meet 
with in all the State of Florida, and that I’ll be caution for, or 
my name ain’t Benjie Poore.” 

“ And only imagine,” continued Mary Henderson, still address- 
ing her Louisiana acquaintance, for her contempt for, and her 
dislike to the descendant of the Pilgrim Father were too strong 
to be overcome, “ only imagine what I at home in England would 
feel were I, the part owner of eighty human beings, to be haunted 
by the idea—which would infallibly be the case—that possibly 
some of them were being beaten or tortured, and that their souls, 
poor things, had no chance——” 

“ Of going to Dixie’s Land,” put in Mr. Poore facetiously; but 
Mrs. Henderson, disgusted alike with his vulgarity and want of feel- 
ing, allowed the playful remark to pass unheeded and unreplied to. 

* T quite understand your feeling,” said Mr. Bartlett, “and also 
that, for an Englishman living three thousand miles or so away, 
the speculation recommended by Mr. Poore could hardly fail, and 
I say it before his face, to be a disastrous one ; nevertheless, I have, 
I am bound to say, heard that the island produces very fine sugar 
crops, and that the property might by the expenditure of a com- 
paratively small sum be rendered still more valuable. At present 
the occasional encroachments of the sea work mischief to the 
growing crops.” 

“ But,” rejoined Mrs. Henderson, who, as the boat which the 
old Don had sent to meet the coming guests drew near the shore, 
had begun to feel slightly disappointed by the apparent failure on 
the part of the Southern planter to make common cause with her, 
“if it be true, which I suppose it is, that only the negroes can 
live and labour on the sugar plantations, what in the case of their 
being freed, would be the result ? ” 

“ What, indeed!” said the Southerner thoughtfully. ‘“ Thank 
God, however, that calamity is at present far enough off, and may 
it be long before an event happens which would be the cause of 
ruin to tens of thousands of my fellow countrymen.” 
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Mrs. Henderson would have given much to question her 
companion more closely regarding the chances of a revolution 
which could not fail to shake to its centre the prosperity of the 
Slave States, but at that moment the old Spaniard came shuffling 
in his slippers to the water’s edge with words of welcome on his 
lips, and a very dirty old Panama hat upon his shaking head. The 
next greeting which the party received was from a tribe of female 
negroes of all ages and shades of colouring. Their language was 
a kind of mongrel Spanish, and it was evident from the liveliness 
and familiarity of their demeanour that they enjoyed no incon- 
siderable amount of liberty and licence. The news that the island 
was about to be made over to a new owner had apparently pre- 
ceded the arrival of the “ Dime,” for the women, evidently looking 
upon Mrs. Henderson as the future arbitress of their fate, were 
loud and garrulous on the score of their wrongs, and urgent in 
their entreaties that the punishment of flogging should not in 
Barataria, under the new rule, be resorted to. The party, as soon 
as the clamorous throng could, by threats and entreaties be shaken 
off, were conducted through a grove of orange trees to a small 
house, built of live oak, and shingle roofed, which was situated at 
a distance of about three hundred yards from the larger tenement 
in which Don José and his dark family resided. Both buildings 
were surrounded by a broad verandah, and from that flower- 
covered shelter, glimpses of the now tranquil Gulf could between 
the branches of the fruit-laden orange trees be caught. The Don 
endeavoured as much as lay in his power to make his guests feel 
at home in their new quarters; eggs and oysters (the only food 
with the exception of some tasteless fish which the island pro- 
duced) were served up to them in profusion, and at nightfall, after 
the enforced departure of some half-dozen chattering and ofticious 
‘“‘waiting women,” Mrs. Henderson, seated in the verandah, was 
beginning, despite her anxiety and fatigue, to enjoy the quiet of 
the scene and the delicious perfume of the orange blossoms, when 
her reverie was interrupted by the entrance of her husband, who 
in a loud hilarious voice thus accosted her : 

“ T’ve been taking a look round with Poore, and by Jove! he is 
even a smarter chap than I thought he was. He has made it 
clear to me that by spending a few hundred pounds, the value of 
the estate may be doubled, while, as for the live stock, as he calls 
it, they are in prime condition, as healthy a set of hands, whether 
for field or house work, as he had ever happened to come across.” 

To these self-congratulatory remarks Mrs. Henderson made no 
reply, every observation that since her landing on the island she 
had been enabled to make had only tended to confirm her in the 
opinion which, both as regarded Mr. Poore’s character for honesty 
and the speculation generally, she had long since arrived at, and 
by dint of much mental dwelling upon the subject she had come 
to the conclusion that the case being a desperate one, a desperate 
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remedy was justifiable. What that remedy was she found it 
absolutely necessary to keep to herself, and under these circum- 
stances she wisely forbore from irritating her jubilant companion 
by any further opposition to his scheme. Not being naturally of 
a secretive disposition the need of constantly repressing the feel- 
ings of repulsion with which her breast was filled, added not a little 
to the irksomeness of her position. It was difficult to conceal her 
indignation when the fact that women and girls were, as well as men, 
frequently subjected to severe and possibly unmerited floggings 
became known to her. The immoral lives also to which, amongst 
the white population, the “institution ” naturally led, not a little 
shocked her, whilst a domestic tragedy which shortly before the 
advent of the “Dime” had been enacted on the island, tended 
greatly to confirm her in a determination from the execution of 
which she would under ordinary circumstances, have shrunk as 
from the commission of a crime. The following is the account 
of an event which had evidently excited no small amount of com- 
motion amongst the negroes on the plantation. 

One of the young slaves, Josef by name, possessed a wife to 
whom he was greatly attached. It would appear, however, that 
Selina, for by that name the object of his uxorious love had been 
baptised, neither appreciated nor returned his devotion. Being a 
coquette at heart she amused herself by carrying on a flirtation 
with the then overseer, id est, slave driver of Don José’s sugar 
plantation. Now, far from considering the attentions of the men 
in power in the light of a slur upon their characters, the coloured 
women on an estate were almost invariably too proud of the notice 
of white men to be at all scrupulous in regard to their fashion of 
conducting themselves ; in consequence of which well-known fact, 
poor Josef, being aware of his wife’s misconduct, and of the melan- 
choly truth that where he had garnered up his heart” a serpent 
had entered into his Eden, became a prey to jealousy, and thirsted 
for revenge. Selina was “though black, comely.” She had a 
laughing face, plenty of strong white teeth, and a shapely figure. 
In the eyes of the overseer she consequently found favour, a 
distinction which caused the faithless wife to assume the airs 
and graces of a reigning beauty. On the proceedings of this 
fickle dark one did the injured husband keep a watchful eye, and 
in order to make assurance doubly sure he one day ensconced him- 
self in a corner of the overseer’s house, whence he, Josef, could, 
he being himself unseen, follow all the movements of the guilty 
pair. Poor Josef! Haply for all that he was black,and had not 
“ soft parts of conversation,” he could not have re-echoed the com- 
plaint of the misguided Moor : 


“T had rather be a toad 
And live upon the vapour of a dungeon, 
Than keep a corner of the thing I love 
For others——” 
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But, nevertheless, his jealousy was neither less violent nor his 
vengeance less signal than that of the hapless Desdemona’s 
maddened spouse. In a fit of the wildest desperation he flew to 
his hut and sharpened a knife in preparation for the act of retri- 
bution which he meditated. On the details of the crime it is not 
necessary to dwell. It is sufficient to say that on that night Josef 
stabbed the overseer to the heart, and that after inflicting a 
ghastly wound on the breast of his guilty wife he fled for shelter to 
the woods. It was but a poor refuge that the orange groves 
afforded him; the numerous scouts which were sent in search of 
the fugitive lined the copse, for it was little more, in every 
direction, and the hunted wretch, finding himself so hotly pursued, 
made at length for the sugar house and took shelter behind the 
boiler. 

A powerful and well-armed man at bay, especially when the 

said man is resolved, as was the case with Josef, to sell his life 
dearly, was a foe whom no one in the island, whether he were white 
or coloured, cared to come to close quarters with, and therefore, 
‘valuable as “live stock” albeit the culprit was—800 dollars at 
the very least being his market value—orders were reluctantly 
given to shoot him where he stood. It was a sad story, for Josef 
had been a general favourite, and the provocations he had endured 
went far to justify the deed which he had committed. Neither 
his death, however, nor that of the overseer, made, as far as Mrs. 
Henderson could learn, any impression on the volatile mind of the 
negress Selina. She recovered from her wound, and judging 
from the jealousy evinced towards her by her fellows, was promoted 
to the rank of old Don José’s favourite amongst his slaves. The 
negroes are, as is well known, an extremely superstitious race, and 
the horror they betrayed of the spot where their quondam comrade 
had suffered death, was intense. So great indeed was their super- 
stitious dread that no one, unless absolutely compelled to do so, 
would venture alone after dark into the sugar house ; and this fact 
having come to the ears of the new overseer, it became one of 
his favourite punishments (and a most cruel one it was) to 
condemn slaves who had been guilty of trivial offences to pass the 
night alone behind the boiler, where they imagined that the 
ghost of their late companion was continually lurking. 

During the three days which were passed on the island, Captain 
Henderson grew more and more engrossed by the idea of making 
Barataria, together with its black population, hisown. The time, 
as his wife felt well assured, was past when any chance of dissuad- 
ing him from his mad project, existed, for on his return on each 
succeeding day from his ride of inspection round the island, his 
spirits were higher, whilst on the shrewd countenance of the New 
England farmer, Mary Henderson fancied that she could trace an 
expression of triumph at the fresh point which he had scored. And 
Don José also appeared, so buoyant were his spirits, to be younger 
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by five years than he was when the “ Dime” first hove in sight! He 
doubtless saw in the visit of his English guest the happy prospect 
of a release from creditors who had long been threatening to “sell 
him up.” That this was the case Captain Henderson had had no 
inkling, Mr. Poore having had the superior cunning to keep so 
important a fact from the knowledge of his intended victim. 

The return voyage to the Crescent City was far more agreeable as 
well as of shorter duration than had been the outward-bound one. 
Ina pretty fast sailing schooner of 21 tons burden the little party 
took their departure from Barataria. The vessel was the property 
of the old Spaniard, and was used for the purpose of conveying 
freight from Barataria Bay to New Orleans. Mrs. Henderson was 
accompanied to the water’s edge by the garrulous coloured women, 
who, whilst summoning up a few not “ natural tears,” insisted to 
her annoyance, in kissing their future owners’ hands. She had asa 
matter of course left amongst them in return for the obsequious 
attendance with which she would gladly have dispensed, a few 
dollars, but she was not prepared for the discovery which soon after 
the embarkation she made, the discovery, namely, that content not 
with their legitimate guerdon, the crafty daughters of Eve had 
helped themselves very liberally to the contents of her purse. 

The cargo carried by the schooner consisted entirely of un- 
thrashed Indian corn, which, being stowed thickly on the deck, 
afforded a most luxurious seat, and the enjoyment of the sea 
voyage would, to one at least of the party, have been great had it 
not been for the anxiety concerning the future with which her 
breast was filled. 

“T am terribly afraid,” remarked in a low voice the kindly 
Southerner to the English wife, in whose anxieties he sincerely 
sympathized, “that matters have gone pretty far between the old 
Don and your husband. The Captain seems to have a kinder 
strong will of his own, but for a sensible man, which I take him to 
be, it’s strange that he should have been taken in by that go-a’- 
head New Englander.” 

‘“‘T wish with all my heart,” Mrs. Henderson said vindictively, 
“that we had never set eyes on the man. Mr. Campbell, who is. 
as you are aware, my husband’s agent, little imagined the mischief 
which was to follow on his introduction to us of that dangerous 
speculator.” 

Out of hearing of this short dialogue, Don José, resting 
luxuriously on his heaped-up produce, smoked the pipe of content, 
whilst the cheery-faced New Englander indulged with his intended 
victim in golden visions of the harvest which he, Benjie Poore, 
dangled before the eyes of the too credulous Irish captain. 

The wife looked on and shuddered, for it was on the seamy side 
of the future that her mind’s eye was gazing, and, as she gazed, 
any scruples of conscience which had hitherto stood as stumbling 
blocks in her way, vanished into empty space, and for her children’s 
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sake she felt strong enough to enter the lists against the man who, 
as she rightly judged, was leading her husband headlong to his ruin. 

On the evening following the return of the party to New Orleans, 
Mrs. Henderson, according to an appointment previously made 
with her ally, the legal adviser of the Captain, called surreptitiously, 
and after nightfall at the residence of Mr. Jefferson L. Millett. 
Her heart, poor woman, as she rang the bell, beat with painful 
force ; for, as she kept repeating to herself, the honest Louisianian 
attorney might reject her proposal with scorn, and then the straw 
to which she had in her desperation clung, would be torn from her 

rasp. 
. “Well, ma’am, here you are again, back to the city,” was the 
greeting of the old lawyer, after his visitor had taken possession 
of an offered chair; “and I’m afraid, from what the Captain said 
when he gave me a call this morning, that he’s more set upon 
that cussed purchase than ever.” 

“Tam afraid so too, Mr. Millett,” rejoined poor Mrs. Henderson, 
who, between her fear of the lawyer’s harsh judgment, and her 
dread of the consequences which that severity on his part would 
entail, could scarcely conceal the tremor which shook her frame ; 
“and, as you have often told me, the consequences of the bargain 
being concluded, would be simply ruin.” 

“ No doubt of it whatever, my dear madam, and I hope you will 
do me the justice to own that, contrary to my own interests, I 
have done my utmost to dissuade the captain from this purchase.” 

“Indeed you have,” acquiesced the visitor, as with trembling 
fingers she toyed with a paper-knife which lay within her reach 
upon the lawyer’s table, “and it is because I know you to be right- 
minded, honourable and just that I feel afraid to tell you—to ask 
you, I mean—whether you would, as the case is so urgent, and 
that my heart is half broken with anxiety, consent to—but, no, I 
cannot say it! You would be shocked—indignant ? 

“ Not a bit of it, my dear lady,” put in the old lawyer. “It 
would take a pretty considerable eye-opener to make Jefferson L. 
Millett stare, and if you’ll show me the way, short of bowie-knifing 
Benjie Poore, to stop the purchase,I shall be only too happy to 
oblige you.” 

He was a “character,” this attorney Millett, less polished in 
externals, although at heart quite as true a gentleman as are the 
generality of the Southerners ; and Mary Henderson, as her eyes 
dwelt upon his keen and kindly face, felt her courage rise, and she 
said, though with a faltering voice: 

“T had an idea—the notion came to my mind as we were 
steaming slowly amongst the alligators—that if you could, if you 
did not mind finding a flaw in the titl——” 

She was not looking at her grey-headed companion; the fear 
that he would be too greatly angered by her dishonest proposition 
to endure with placidity the sight of her pleading face, kept her 
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eyelids lowered, and therefore the sudden sound of a heavy blow 
upon the table caused her to start up in alarm; but a few compli- 
mentary words, spoken in a tone of unfeigned astonishment, had 
the effect of steadying her nerves. 

“Well, by gord,” said the attorney as he rose from his seat and 
began pacing the floor of his dingy office room, “ you are a smart 
lady! I thought our females in the States were pretty consider- 
able spry, but I guess there isn’t one so up to the mark as you’ve 
shown yourself.” 

“Perhaps,” said Mrs. Henderson sadly, “ their sense of duty 
would have been stronger than mine.” 

“Not a bit of it. Ifthey’d a seen their way to hindering their 
husbands from making fools of themselves, and cutting, as it were, 
their own throats, they’d ha’ done it fast enough.” 

“Then you approve of my idea? You think that it will prevent 
my husband’s purchase of that horrible island ?” 

“Not a doubt of it. In two days’ time the captain will receive 
a letter from me which will have the effect of removing the 
pressure of Barataria from his brain. No thanks, my dear madam, 
I am always happy to oblige a client, especially when she happens 
to be as smart a lady as yourself.” 

And having so said, Mr. Millett, with the true American force 
and cordiality which are apt to impress themselves a trifle pain- 
fully on beringed and delicate fingers, shook hands with his 
departing and still agitated guest. 

Now, notwithstanding the instance to the contrary which has 
just been recorded against her, Mary Henderson’s notions of wifely 
duty were extremely strict, and many and sharp were the pricks 
with which her conscience, after this act of deception, assailed and 
wounded her. On the occasions (and they were by no means few) 
when her husband gave free vent to his disappointment, and also 
to his wrath, in that “ Millett” had shown himself such a “ con- 
founded fool” as not to have known from the first that the title to 
Barataria was a faulty one, her self-reproaches were especially 
keen, for the angry man, whilst denouncing all lawyers as not 
worth their salt, vehemently protested his belief that, in this 
especial instance, it was only to serve his own ends and help to 
fill his own pockets that the New Orleans attorney had kept back 
till the eleventh hour the all-important fact which put an end to 
his client’s hopes and aspirations. 

These allegations against a man who had given signal proofs of 
disinterestedness and loyalty were as gall and wormwood to Mrs. 
Henderson, and it was only by calling to her aid all her powers of 
self-command that she refrained, at the costly sacrifice of owning 
the truth, from justifying the honest lawyer in her husband’s 
sight. For a woman so conscientious as was this self-accusing 
wife, the period which elapsed before she was enabled to throw off 
the burden of her secret was one of almost ceaseless trial, and 
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truly thankful was she when, at the close of the great war between 
the slave and free states, the abolition of slavery paved the way 
for the confession of her traiterous deed. Well aware although 
from long experience she was of the tenacity with which her 
husband would cling to any opinion that he had formed, she was 
sanguine enough to believe that even he could not fail to perceive 
the utter ruin which, from the realization of his mad scheme, 
would have resulted, and therefore it fell about that on one bright 
August day, when a successful raid upon the grouse had put her 
autocrat on apparently capital terms with himself and others, his 
wife, as a preliminary step towards confession, ventured to allude 
to a well-founded report which had lately reached the ears of 
those who were interested in minute details concerning the actors 
in the late war. 

“T cannot help thinking,” she said, “of the miserable end of 
his life which Mr. Poore has made. To be drowned in fording a 
Californian river, with a bag of stolen dollars in his possession, is 
a worse fate than even I could have foretold for him.” 

“And who the deuce is Mr. Poore ?” asked an elderly gentle- 
man who at that moment entered, with an air of authority, the 
room in which the above colloquy was taking place. 

General Walford was Gervase Henderson’s uncle, and the owner 
of the extensive Scotch moors over which the two men had been 
shooting. A family despot, and one who objected to wives having 
an opinion of their own, was this rigidly just and wealthy man ; 
but little given was he to making allowances for the errors of the 
weak, so that Mary Rutherford, who decidedly stood in awe of this 
uncompromising personage, would gladly have dispensed with his 
presence at the avowal which she had made up her mind, then 
and there, to make. In the fear lest this grim-visaged and dicta- 
torial old man might take a mistaken view of her conduct and 
motives, this weak, but truly good, wife told her short tale with 
quivering lips, and, when it was ended, what think you was the 
award to which it was her fate to listen ? 

With a loud and strident voice the General said: 

“ Well, I can only tell you that if wife of mine had dared to 
play me such a confounded underhand trick, she would have had 
reason to remember it till her dying day.” 

And Gervase, who in his heart of hearts must have recognized the 
truth that by the rwse which she had had the wit to conceive and 
the courage to execute, his wife had played a rescuer’s part, had he 
no word to say in her defence ? Not he! Asthe weaker vessel it 
was her lot to “go to the wall,” and while he stood in silence, 
looking out on the glorious stretch of mountains which, purple 
with heather, met his gaze, Mary Henderson’s sole consolation lay 
in the consciousness that she had done her duty, and had success- 
fully resisted the temptation of saying to her husband, @ propos 
of the Barataria episode, “ You see that I advised you rightly.” 
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CHAPTER IV. 
‘* HOW SHOULD I GREET THEE ?” 


ae marble countenance scarcely changed as he looked up at 
her. He took no notice of the outstretched hands. 

‘* What brings you here, Mildred ?” he asked coldly. 

*T heard that you were ill; I wanted to see for myself,” she 
faltered. 

“Tam not ill, and I have not been ill. You were misinformed.” 

*‘T was told you were unhappy.” 

‘Did you require to be told that ? You did not expect to hear 
that I was particularly happy, I suppose? At my age men have 
forgotten how to forget.” 

“Tt would be such a relief to my mind if you could find new 
occupations, new interests, as I hope to do by-and-by—a wider 
horizon. You are so clever. You have so many gifts, and it is a 
pity to bury them all here.” 

‘‘ My heart is buried here,” he answered, looking down at the 

ave. 

x Your heart, yes; but you might find work for your mind—a 
noble career before you—in politics, in philanthropy.” 

“IT am not ambitious, and I am too old to adapt myself toa new 
life. I prefer to live as Iam living. Enderby is my hermitage. 
It suits me well enough.” 

There was a silence after this—a silence of despair. Mildred 
knelt on the dewy grass, and bent herself over the marble cross, 
and kissed the cold stone. She went no nearer than that marble 
to the child she loved. Her lips lingered there. Her heart 
ached with a dull pain, and she felt the utter hopelessness of her 
life more keenly than she had felt it yet. If she could but die 
there, at his feet, and make an end. 

She rose after some minutes. Her husband’s attitude was un- 
changed; but he looked at her now, for the first time, with a 
direct and earnest gaze. 

“What took you to Nice ?” he asked. 
“ T wanted to know—all about my unhappy sister.” 
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“ And you are satisfied—you know all—and you think as some 
of my neighbours thought of me. You believed that I killed my 
wife.” 

** George, can you think so meanly of me—your wife of fourteen 
years ?” 

‘‘ You spare me, then, so far—in spite of circumstantial evidence. 
You do not think of me as a murderer ?” 

*‘T have never for a moment doubted your goodness to that 
unhappy girl,” she answered with a stifled sob. ‘Iam sorry for 
her with all my heart ; but I cannot blame you.” 

“There you are wrong. I wasto blame. You know that I do 
not easily lose my temper—to a woman, least of all ; but that day 
I lost control over myself—lost patience with her just when she 
was in greatest need of my forbearance. She was nervous and 
hysterical. I forgot her weakness. I spoke to her cruelly— 
stung out of all consideration by her causeless jealousies—so per- 
sistent, so irritating—like the continual dropping of water. How 
I have suffered for that moment of anger God alone can know. 
If remorse can be expiation, I have expiated that unpremeditated 
sin!” 

“ Yes, yes, I know how you have suffered. Your dreams have 
told me.” 

“Ah! those dreams! You can never imagine the agony of 
them. To fancy her walking by my side, bright and happy, as 
she so seldom was upon this earth, and to tell myself that I had 
never been unkind to her, that her suicide was a dream and a 
delusion—and then to feel the dull cold reality creep back into 
my brain, and to know that I was guilty of her death. Yes, I 
have held myself guilty. I have never paltered with my con- 
science. Had I been patient to the end, she might have lived to 
be the happy mother of my child. Her whole life might have 
been changed. I never loved her, Mildred. Fate and her own 
impulsive nature flung her into my arms; but I had accepted the 
charge, [ had made myself responsible to God and my own 
conscience for her well-being.” 

Mildred’s only answer was a sob. She stretched out ner hand, 
and laid it falteringly upon the hand that hung loose across the 
branch of the yew, as if in token of trustfulness. 

“ Did you find out anything more in your retrospective gropings 
—at Nice ?” he asked, with a touch of bitterness. 

She was silent. 

“Did you hear that I was out of my mind after my wife’s 
death ?” 

“Yes.” 

‘Did that shock you ? Did it horrify you to know you had lived 
fourteen years with a ci-devant lunatic ?” 

“George, how can you say such things. I could perfectly 
understand how your mind was affected by that dreadful event— 
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how the strongest brain might be unhinged by such a sorrow. I 
can sympathize with you, and understand you in the past, as I can 
in the present. How can you forget that I am your wife, a part 
of yourself, able to read all your thoughts ?” 

“T cannot forget that you have been my wife, but your sym- 
pathy and your affection seem very far off now—as remote almost 
as that tragedy which darkened my youth. It is all past and done 
with—the sorrow and pain, the hope and gladness. I have done 
with everything—except my regret for my child.” 

“Can you believe that I feel the parting less than you, 
George ?” she asked piteously. 

“1 don’t know. The parting is your work. You have the satis- 
faction of self-sacrifice—the pride which women who go to church 
twice a day have in renouncing earthly happiness. They school 
themselves first in trifles—giving up this and that—theatres, fic- 
tion, cheerful society, and then their ambition widens; these 
petty sacrifices are not enough, and they renounce a husband and 
ahome. Ifthe husband cannot see the necessity, and cannot kiss 
the rod, so much the worse for him. His wife has the perverted 
pride of an Indian widow who flings her young life upon the 
funeral pile, jubilant at the thought of her own surpassing 
virtue.” 

‘Would you not sacrifice your happiness to your conscience, 
George, if conscience spoke plainly?” Mildred asked reproach- 
fully. 

et don’t know. Human love might be too strong for con- 
science. God knows I would not have sacrificed you to a scruple— 
to a law made by man. God’s laws are different. There is no 
doubt about them.” 

The evening was darkening. The nightingale burst out sud- 
denly into loud melody, more joyous than her reputation. Mildred 
could see the lights in the house that had been her home. The 
lamp light in the drawing-room shone across the intervening space 
of lawn and shrubberies; the broad window shone vividly at the 
end of a vista, like a star. Oh, lovely room, oh happy life, so far 
off, so impossible any more! 

“Good night and good-bye,” Mildred sighed, holding out her 
hand. 

“Good-bye,” he answered, taking the small, cold hand, only to 
let it drop again. 

He made no inquiry as to how she had come there, or whither 
she was going. She had appeared to him suddenly as a spirit in 
the soft eventide, and he let her go from him unquestioned as if 
she had been a spirit. She felt the coldness of her dismissal, and 
yet felt that it could be no otherwise. She must be all to him or 
nothing. After love so perfect as theirs had been there could be 
no middle course. 

She went across the meadow by the way she had come, and 
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through the village street, where all the doors were closed at this 
hour and paraffin lamps glowed brightly in parlour windows. Dear 
little humble street, how her heart yearned over it as she went 
silently by like a ghost, closely veiled, a slender figure dressed in 
black. She had been very fond of her villagers, had entered into 
their lives and been a brightening influence for most of them, she 
and her child. Lola had been familiar with every creature in the 
place, from the humped-back cobbler at the corner to the grey- 
haired postmaster in the white, half-timbered cottage yonder, 
where the letter-boxes were on the other side of a neat little 
garden. Lola had entered into all their lives, and had been glad 
and sorry with them with a power of sympathy which was the only 
precocious element in her nature. She had been a child in all 
things except charity. There she had been a woman. 

There was a train for Salisbury in half-an-hour, and there was 
a later train at ten o’clock. Mildred had intended to travel at 
the earlier hour, but she felt an irresistible inclination to linger 
in the beloved place where her happiness was buried. She 
wanted to see someone who would talk to her of her husband, 
and she knew that the curate could be trusted, so she determined 
upon waiting for the later train, in the event of her finding Mr. 
Rollinson at home. 

The paraffin lamp in the -parlour over the carpenter’s shop was 
brighter than any other in the village, and Mr. Rollinson’s shadow 
was reflected on the blind, with the usual tendency towards 
caricature. The carpenter’s wife who opened the door was an old 
friend of Mrs. Greswold’s, and was not importunate in her expres- 
sions of surprise and pleasure. 

* Please do not mention to anyone that I have been at Enderby, 
Mrs. Mason,” Mildred said quietly, “I am only here for an hour 
or two on my way to Salisbury. I should like to see Mr. Rollin- 
son, if he is disengaged.” 

* Of course he is, ma’am, for you. He'll be overjoyed to see 
you, I’m sure.” 

Mrs. Mason bustled up the steep little staircase, followed closely 
by Mildred. She flung open the door with a flourish and dis- 
covered Mr. Rollinson enjoying a tea-dinner, with the Times 
propped up between his plate and the teapot. 

He started up like a man distraught at sight of his visitor, 
darted forward and shook hands, and then glanced despairingly at 
the table. For such a guest he would have liked to have had 
turtle and ortolans, but a tea-dinner, a vulgar tea-dinner—a dish 
of pig’s trotters, a couple of new-laid eggs, and a pile of buttered 
toast. He had thought it a luxurious meal when he sat down to 
it, five minutes ago, very sharp set. 

‘My dear Mrs. Greswold, I am enchanted. You have been 
travelling? Yes. If—if you would share my humble collation 
—but you are going to dine at the Manor, no doubt.” 
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“No; I am not going to the Manor. I should be very glad of 
a cup of tea, if I may have one with you.” 

“ Mrs. Mason, a fresh teapot, directly, if you please.” 

* Yes, sir.” 

“ And could you not get some dinner for Mrs. Greswold? A 
sole and a chicken, a little asparagus. I saw a bundle in the 
village the day before yesterday,” suggested the curate feebly. 

“On no account. I could not eat any dinner. I will have an 
egg and a little toast, if you please,” said Mildred, seeing the 
curate’s distressed look, and not wishing to reject his hospitality. 

“ Will you, really now? Mrs. Mason’s eggs are excellent; and 
she makes toast better than anyone else in the world, I think.” 
replied Rollinson, flinging his napkin artfully over the trotters, 
and with a side glance at Mrs. Mason which implored their 
removal, 

That admirable woman grasped the situation. She whisked off 
the dish, and the curate’s plate with its litter of bones and 
mustard. She swept away crumbs, tidied the tea-tray, brought a 
vase of spring flowers from a chiffonier to adorn the table, lighted 
a pair of wax candles on the mantelpiece, and gave a touch of 
elegance to the humble sitting-room, while Mildred was taking 
off her mantle and bonnet, and sinking wearily into Mr. Rollin- 
son’s easy-chair by the hearth, where a basket of fir cones replaced 
the winter fire. 

She felt glad to be with this old familiar friend—glad to 
breathe the very air of Enderby after her six months’ exile. 

“ Your letter frightened me,” she said, when she was alone with 
the curate. “I came to look at my husband. I could not help 
coming.” 

“ Ah, dear Mrs. Greswold, if you could only come back for good 
—nothing else is of any use. Have you seen him ?” 

* Yes,” she sighed. 

“ And you find him sadly changed ?” 

“Sadly changed. I wish you would try to rouse him—to 
interest him in farming—building—politics—anything. He is so 
clever ; he ought to have so many resources.” 

“For his mind perhaps; but not for his heart. You are doing 
all you can to break that.” 

Mildred turned her head aside with a weary movement, as of a 
creature at bay. 

“Don’t talk about it. You cannot understand. You look up 
to Clement Cancellor, I think. You would respect his opinion.” 

“Yes; he is a good man.” 

‘“‘ He is—and he approves the course I have taken. He is my 
confidant and my counsellor.” 

** You could have no better adviser in a case of conscience—but 
I can but regret my friend’s ruined life all the same. But I will 
say no more, Mrs. Greswold. I will respect your reserve.” 
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Mrs. Mason came bustling in with a tea tray, on which her 
family teapot—the silver teapot that had been handed down from 
generation to generation since the days of King George the Third 
—and her very best pink and gold china sparkled and glittered in 
the lamp light. The toast and eggs might have tempted an 
anchorite, and Mildred had eaten nothing since her nine o’clock 
breakfast. The strong tea revived her like good old wine, and 
she sat resting and listening with interest to Mr. Rollinson’s 
account of his parishioners, and the village chronicle of the last 
six months. How sweet it was to hear the old familiar names, to 
be in the old place, if only for a brief hour. 

“T wonder if they miss me?” she speculated. “ They never 
seemed quite the same—after—after the fever.” 

“Ah, but they know your value now. They have missed you 
sadly, and they have missed your husband’s old friendly interest 
in their affairs. He has given me carte blanche, and there has 
been no one neglected, nothing left undone; but they miss the 
old personal relations, the friendship of past days. You must not 
think that the poor care only for creature comforts and substantial 
benefits.” 

“‘T have never thought so. And now tell me all you can about 
my husband. Does he receive no one ?” 

“No one. People used to call upon him for a month or two 
after you left, but he never returned their visits, he declined all 
invitations, and he made his friends understand pretty clearly that 
he had done with the outside world. He rarely comes to the 
eleven o’clock service on Sundays, but he comes to the early 
services, and I believe he walks into Romsey sometimes for the 
evening service. He has not hardened his heart against his God.” 

“Do you see him often ?” 

* About once a week. I take him my report of the sick and 
poor. I believe he is as much interested in that as h2 can be in 
anything, but I always feel that my society is a burden to him, in 
spite of his courteousness. I borrow a book from him sometimes, 
so as to have an excuse for spending a few minutes with him when 
I return it.” 

“You are a good man, Mr. Rollinson, a true friend,” said 
Mildred, in a low voice. 

“Would to God that my friendship could do more for him. 
Unhappily it can do so little.” 

The fly came back for Mildred at nine o’clock. She had 
telegraphed from Brighton to the inn at Salisbury where she was 
to spend the night, and her room was ready for her when she 
arrived there at half-past ten, a spacious bedroom with a four-post 
bed, in which she lay broad awake all night, living over and over 
again that scene beside the grave, and seeing her husband’s gloomy 
face, and its mute reproach. She knew that she had done wrong 
in breaking in upon his solitude, she who renounced the tie that 
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bound her to him; and yet there had been something gained. 
He knew now that under no stress of evidence could she ever 
believe him guilty of his wife’s death. He knew that his last and 
saddest secret was revealed to her, and that she was loyal to him 
still—loyal although divided. 

She went to the morning service at the Cathedral. She 
lingered about the grave old close, looking dreamily in at the 
gardens which had such an air of old-world peace. She was 
reluctant to leave Salisbury. It was near all that she had 
loved and lost. The place had the familiar air of the district in 
which she had lived so long—different in somewise from all other 
counties, or seeming different by fond association. 

She telegraphed to her aunt that she might be late in returning, 
and lingered on till three o’clock in the afternoon, and then took 
the train which dawdled at three or four stations before it came 
to Bishopstoke—the familiar junction where the station-master 
and the superintendents knew her, and asked after her husband’s 
health, giving her a pain at her heart with each inquiry. She 
would have been glad to pass to the Portsmouth train unrecog- 
nized, but it was not to be. 

“ You have been in the South all the winter, I hear, ma’am ? 
I hope it was not on account of your health ? ” 

“ Yes,” she faltered, “ partly on that account,” as she hurried 
to the carriage which the station-master opened for her with his 
own hand. 

His face was among her home faces. She had travelled up and 
down the line so often in the good days that were gone—with 
her husband and Lola, and their comfort had been cared for 
almost as if they had been royal personages. 

It was night when she reached Brighton, and Franz was on the 
platform waiting for her, and the irreproachable brougham was 
drawn up close by, the brown horse snorting, and with eyes of 
fire, not brooking the vicinity of the engine, though too grand a 
creature to be afraid of it. 

She found Miss Fausset in low spirits. 

“‘ T have missed you terribly,” she said, “I am a poor creature. 
I used to think myself independent of sympathy or companionship 
—but that is all over now. When I am alone for two days ata 
stretch I feel like a child in the dark.” 

“You have lived too long in this house, aunt, I think,” 
Mildred answered gently. “ Forgive me if I say that it is a dull 
house.” 

“A dull house? Nonsense, Mildred. It is one of the best 
houses in Brighton.” 

“Yes, yes, aunt, but it is dull, all the same. The sun does 
not shine into it—the colouring of the furniture is grey and 
col d——” 

* I hate gaudy colours.” 
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“ Yes, but there are beautiful colours that are not gaudy— 
beautiful things that warm and gladden one. The next room,” 
glancing back at the front drawing-room and its single lamp, “is 
full of ghosts. Those long white curtains, those faint grey walls, 
are enough to kill you.” 

“JT am not so fanciful as that.” 

“ Ah, but you are fanciful, perhaps, without knowing it. The 
influence of this dull, grey house may have crept into your veins, 
and depressed vou unawares. Will you go to the Italian Lakes 
with me next September, aunt ? Or better, will you go to the 
West of England with me next week—to the north coast of 
Cornwall, which will be lovely at this season. I am sure you 
want change, this monstrous life is killing you.” 

“No, no, Mildred. There is nothing amiss with my life. It 
suits me well enough, and I am able to do good.” 

** Your lieutenants could carry on all that while you were away.” 

“No. I like to be here; I like to organize, to arrange. 
I can feel that my life is not useless, that my talent is placed at 
interest.” 

“It could all go on, aunt; it could indeed. The change to 
new scenes would revive you.” 

“ No. Iam satisfied where Iam. I am among people whom 
I like, and who like and respect me.” 

She dwelt upon the last words with unction, as if there were 
tangible comfort in them. 

Mildred sighed and was silent. She had felt it her duty 
to try and rouse her aunt. from the dull apathy into which she 
seemed gradually sinking, and she thought that the only chance 
of revival was to remove her from the monotony of her present 
existence. 

Later on in the evening the fire had been lighted in the 
inner drawing-room, Miss Fausset feeling chilly in spite of the 
approach of summer, and aunt and niece drew near the hearth 
for cheerfulness and comfort. The low reading lamp spread 
its light only over Miss Fausset’s book table and the circle 
in which it stood. The faces of both women were in shadow, 
and the lofty room with its walls of books was full of shadows. 

* You talk so despondently of life sometimes, aunt, as if it had 
all been disappointment,” said Mildred after a long silence in 
which they had both sat watching the fire, each absorbed by her 
own thoughts, “yet your girlhood must have been bright. I 
have heard my dear father say how indulgent his father was, how 
he gave way to his children in everything.” 

“Yes, he was very indulgent; too indulgent perhaps. I had 
my own way in everything—only—one’s own way does not always 
lead to happiness. Mine did not. I might have been a happier 
woman if my father had been a tyrant.” 

“You would have married, perhaps, in that case, to escape 
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from an unhappy home. I wish you would tell me more about 

your girlish years, aunt. You must have had many admirers 
when you were young, and amongst them all there must have 
been some one for whom you cared—just a little. Would it hurt 
ou to talk to me about that old time ?” 

“Yes, Mildred. There are some women who can talk about 
such things—women who can prose for hours to their grand- 
daughters or their nieces—simpering over the silliness of the past 
—boasting of conquests which nobody believes in—for it is very 
difficult to realize the fact that an old woman was ever young and 
lovely. Iam not of that temper, Mildred. The memory of my 
girlhood is hateful to me.” 

* Ah, then there was some sad story—some unhappy attach- 
ment. I was sure it was so,” said Mildred, in a low voice. “ But 
tell me of that happier time before you went into society—the 
time when you were in Italy with your governess, studying at the 
Conservatoire at Milan. I thought of you so much when I was at 
Milan the other day.” 

“T have nothing to tell about that time. I was a foreigner in 
a strange city, with an elderly woman who was said to take care 
of me and whose chief occupation was to take care of herself, 
a solicitor’s widow, whose health required that she should winter 
in the South, and who contrived to make my father pay hand- 
somely for her benefit.” 

“And you were not happy at Milan?” 

“Happy, no. I got on with my musical education—that was 
all I cared for.” 

‘Had you no friends—no introductions to nice people ?” 

“No. My chaperon made my father believe that she knew all 
the best families in Milan, but her circle resolved itself into 
a few third-rate musical people who gave a shabby little evening 
party now and then. You bore me to death, Mildred, when you 
force me to talk of that time, and of that woman, whom 1 
hated.” 

‘“‘ Forgive me, aunt, I will ask no more questions,” said Mildred, 
with a sigh. 

She had been trying to get nearer to her aunt, to familiarize 
herself with that dim past when this fading woman was young 
and full of hope. It seemed to her as if there was a dead wall 
between her and Miss Fausset—a barrier of reserve which should 
not exist between them who were so near in blood. She had 
made up her mind to stay with her aunt to the end, to do all 
that duty and affection could suggest, and it troubled her that 
they should still be strangers. After this severe repulse she'could 
make no further attempt. There was evidently no softening 
influence in the memory of the past. Miss Fausset’s character, 
as revealed by that which she concealed rather than by that 
which she told, was not beautiful. Mildred could but think that 
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she had been a proud, cold-hearted young woman, valuing herself 
too highly to inspire love or sympathy in others; electing to 
be alone and unloved. 

After this time went by in a dull monotony. The same people 
came to see Miss Fausset day after day, and she absorbed the 
same flatteries, accepted the same adulation, always with an air 
of deepest humility. She organized her charities, she listened to 
every detail about the circumstances and even the mental condi- 
tion and spiritual views of her poor. Mildred discovered before 
long that there was a leaven of hardness in her benevolence. 
She could not tolerate sin, she weighed every life in the same 
balance, she expected exceptional purity amidst foulest surround- 
ings. She was liberal of her worldly goods, but her mind was 
as narrow as if she had lived in a small village a hundred 
years ago. Mildred found herself continually pleading for 
wrong-doers. 

The only event or excitement which the bright June days 
brought with them was the arrival of Pamela Ransome who was 
escorted to Brighton by Lady Lochinvar herself, who had been 
engaged for three weeks to Malcolm Stuart, with everybody’s 
consent and approval. 

“I wrote to Uncle George the very day I was engaged, aunt, 
as well as to you; and he has.answered my letter in the sweetest 
way and he is going to give me a grand piano,” said Pamela, all 
in a breath. 

Lady Lochinvar explained that much as she detested London 
she had felt it her solemn duty to establish herself there during 
her nephew’s engagement, in order that she might become ac- 
quainted with Pamela’s people, and assist her dear boy in all his 
arrangements for the future. When a young man marries a nice 
girl with an estate worth fifteen hundred a year—allowing for the 
poor return made by land nowadays—everything ought to go 
upon velvet. Lady Lochinvar was prepared to make sacrifices, 
or, in other words, to contribute a handsome portion of that 
fortune which she had intended to bequeath to her nephew. She 
could afford to be generous, having a surplus far beyond her 
possible need, and she was very fond of Malcolm Stuart, who had 
been to her as a son. 

“ I was quite alone in the world when my husband died,” she 
told Mildred. ‘My father and my own people were all gone, 
and I should have been a wretched creature without Malcolm. 
He was the only son of Lochinvar’s favourite sister, who went off 
in a decline when he was eight years old, and he had been 
brought up at the Castle. So it is natural, you see, that I 
should be fond of him and interested in his welfare.” 

Pamela kissed her, by way of commentary. 

“I think you are quite the dearest thing in the world,” she 
said, “ except Aunt Mildred.” 
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It may be seen from this remark that the elder and younger 
lady were now on very easy terms. Mildred had stayed in Paris 
with Lady Lochinvar, and a considerable part of her trousseau, 
the outward and visible part, had all been chosen in the ateliers 
of fashionable Parisian dressmakers and milliners. The more 
humble portion of the bride’s raiment was to be obtained at 
Brighton, where Pamela was to spend a week or two with her 
aunt before she went to London to stay with the Mountfords, who 
had taken a house in Grosvenor Gardens, from which Pamela was 
to be married. 

** And where do you think we are to be married, aunt ?” exclaimed 
Pamela, excitedly. 

« At St. George’s?” 

‘Nothing so humdrum. We are going to be married in the 
Abbey—in Westminster Abbey—the burial place of heroes and 
poets. I happened to say one day when Malcolm and I were 
almost strangers—it was at Rumpelmeyer’s, sitting outside in 
the sun, eating ices—that I had never seen a wedding in the 
Abbey, and that I should love to see one, and Malcolm said we 
must try and manage it some day; meaning anybody’s wedding, 
of course—though he pretends now that he always meant to marry 
me there himself.” 

“* Presumptuous in him,” said Mildred smiling. 

* Oh, young men are horridly presumptuous ; they know they 
are in a minority—there is so little competition—and a plain 
young man, too, like Malcolm. But I suppose he knows he is 
nice,” added Pamela conclusively. 

* Don’t you think it will be lovely for me to be married in the 
Abbey ?” she asked presently. 

“T think, dear, in your case I would rather have been married 
from my own house, and in a village church.” 

** What, in that poky little church at Mapledown ? TI believe it 
is the oldest in England, and it is certainly one of the ugliest. 
Sir Henry Mountford suggested making a family business of it, 
but Rosalind and I were both in favour of the Abbey. We shall 
get much better notices in the society papers,” added Pamela, 
with a business-like air, as if she had been talking about the 
production of a new play. 

“Well, dear, as I hope you are only to be married once in your 
life you have a right to choose your church.” 

Pamela was bitterly disappointed presently when her aunt 
refused to be present at her wedding. 

“TI will spend an hour with you on your wedding morning, and 
see you in your wedding-gown, if you like, Pamela; but I cannot 
go among a crowd of gay people, or share in any festivity. I 
have done with all those things, dear, for ever and ever.” 

Pamela’s candid eyes filled with tears. She felt all the more 
sorry for her aunt, because her own cup of happiness was over- 
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flowing. She looked round the silver grey drawing-room, and 
her eyes fixed themselves on the piano which he had played so 
often, so often, in the tender twilight, in the shadowy evening 
when that larger room was left almost without any light save 
that which came through the undraped archway yonder. But 
Castellani was no longer a person to be thought of in italics. 
From the moment Pamela’s eyes had opened to the excellence of 
Mr. Stuart’s manly and straightforward character, they had also 
become aware of the Italian’s deficiencies. She had realized the 
fact that he was a charlatan ; and now she looked wonderingly at 
the piano, at a loss to understand the intensity of bygone emo- 
tions, and inclined to excuse herself upon the ground of youthful 
foolishness. 

‘‘ What a silly romantic wretch I must have been,” she thought ; 
“a regular Rosa Matilda. As if the happiness of life depended 
upon one’s husband having an ear for music.” 

Mildred was by no means unsympathetic about the trousseau, 
although she herself had done with all interest in fashion and 
finery. She drove about to the pretty Brighton shops with 
Pamela, and exercised a restraining influence upon that young 
lady’s taste, which inclined to the florid. She sympathized with 
the young lady’s anxiety about her wedding gown, which was to 
be made by a certain Mr. Smithson, a fawisew who held potent 
sway over the ladies of fashionable London, and who gave himself 
more airs than a Prime Minister. Mr. Smithson had consented 
to make Miss Ransome a wedding gown—despite her social 
insignificance and the pressure of the season—provided that he 
were not worried about it. 

“Tf I have too many people calling upon me, or am pestered 
with letters, I shall throw the thing up,” he told Lady Mount- 
ford one morning, when she took him some fine old rose point for 
the petticoat. ‘ Yes, this lace is pretty good. I suppose you got 
it in Venice. I have seen Miss Ransome, and I know what kind 
of gown she can wear. It will be sent home the day before the 
wedding.” 

With this assurance, haughtily given, Lady Mountford and her 
sister had to be contented. 

“Tf I were your sister I would let a woman in Tottenham 
Court Road make my gowns rather than I would stand such treat- 
ment,” said Sir Henry, at which his wife shrugged her shoulders 
and told him he knew nothing about it. 

“The cut is everything,” she said. “It is worth putting up 
with Smithson’s insolence to know that one is the best dressed 
woman in the room.” 

* But if Smithson dresses all the other women 


” 





“He doesn’t. There are very few who have the courage to go 
to him. His manners are so humiliating—he as good as told me 
I had a hump—and his prices are enormous.” 
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*‘ And yet you called me extravagant for giving seventy pounds 
for a barb,” cried Sir Henry; “a bird that might bring me ina 


pot of money in prizes.” 
*% * 





* * % * 


The grand question of trousseau and wedding gown being 
settled, there remained only a point of minor importance—the 
honeymoon. Pamela was in favour of that silly season being 
spent in some rustic spot, far from the madding crowd, and 
Pamela’s lover was of her opinion in everything. 

“We have both seen the best part of the Continent,” said 
Pamela, taking tea in Mildred’s upstairs sitting-room, which had 
assumed a brighter and more homelike aspect in her occupation 
than any other room in Miss Fausset’s house; “ we don’t want to 
rush off to Switzerland or the Pyrenees; we want just to enjoy 
each other’s society and to make our plans for the future. Besides 
travelling is so hideously unbecoming. I have seen brides with 
fusty hats and smuts on their faces who would have been miserable 
if they had only known how they were looking.” 

“J think you and Mr. Stuart are very wise in your choice, 
dear,” answered Mildred. ‘“ England in July is delicious. Have 
you decided where to go?” 

“No, we can’t make up our minds. We want to find a place 
that is exquisitely pretty—yet not too far from London, so that we 
may run up to town occasionally and see about our furnishing. 
Sir Henry offered us Rainham, but as it is both ugly and incon- 
venient I unhesitatingly refused. I don’t want to spend my 
honeymoon in a place pervaded by prize pigeons.” 

“ What do you think of the neighbourhood of the Thames, 
Pamela,” asked Mildred thoughtfully, “are you fond of boating ?” 

“Fond! LIadore it. I could live all my life upon the river.” 

“Really! I have been thinking that if you and Mr. Stuart 
would like to spend your honeymoon at the Hook it is just the 
kind of place to suit you. The house is bright and pretty, and the 
gardens are exquisite.” 

Pamela’s face kindled with pleasure. 

“ But, dear aunt, you would never think——” she began. 

“The house is at your service, my dear girl. It will be a 
pleasure for me to prepare everything for you. I cannot tell you 
how dearly I love that house, or how full of memories it is for me. 
The lease of my father’s house in Parliament Street was sold after 
his death, and I only kept a few special things out of the furniture, 
but at the Hook nothing has been altered since I was a child.” 

Pamela accepted the offer with rapture, and wrote an eight- 
page letter to her lover upon the subject, although he was coming 
to Brighton next day, and was to dine at Lewes Crescent. Mil- 
dred was pleased at being able to give so much pleasure to her 
husband’s niece. It may be also that she snatched at an excuse 
for revisiting a spot she fondly loved. 
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She offered to take Pamela with her, to explore the house and 
gardens, and discuss any small arrangements for her own comfort, 
but against this Miss Ransome protested. 

“JT want everything to be new to us,” she said, “all untrodden 
ground, a delicious surprise. I am sure the place is lovely, and I 
want to know no more about it than I know of fairyland I 
haven’t the faintest notion of what a Hook can be in connection 
with the Thames. It may be a mountain or a glacier for any- 
thing I know to the contrary: but I am assured it is delightful. 
Please let me know nothing more, dearest aunt, till I go there 
with Malcolm. It is adorable of you to hit upon such a splendid 
idea. And it will look very well in the society papers,” added 
Pamela, waxing business-like. ‘Mr. and Mrs. Stuart!’ oh, how 
queer that sounds, ‘are to spend their honeymoon at the Hook, 
the riverside residence of the bride’s aunt.’ I wonder whether 
they will say ‘ the well-known residence,’” mused Pamela. 

Mildred went up to town with Miss Ransome and her betrothed 
at the end of the young lady’s visit. Miss Fausset had been 
coldly gracious, after her manner, had allowed Mr. Stuart to come 
to her house whenever he pleased, and had given up the rarely- 
used front drawing-room to the lovers, who sat and whispered and 
tittered over their own little witticisms, by the distant piano, and 
behaved altogether like those proverbial children of whom we are 
told in our childhood, who aré seen and not heard. Mildred 
lunched in Grosvenor Gardens, and went to Chertsey by an after- 
noon train. The housekeeper who had once ruled over both Mr. 
Fausset’s houses, subject to interference from Bell, was now care- 
taker at the Hook with a housemaid under her. She was an 
elderly woman, but considerably Bell’s junior, and she was an 
admirable cook and manager. A telegram two days before had 
told her to expect her mistress, and the house was in perfect order 
when Mrs. Greswold arrived in the summer twilight. All things 
had been made to look as if the place were in family occupation, 
although no one but the two servants had been living there since 
Mr. Fausset’s death. The familiar look of the rooms smote Mil- 
dred with a sudden unexpected pain. There were the old lamps 
burning on the tables, the well-remembered vases— her mother’s 
choice, and always artistic in form and colour—filled with the old 
June flowers from garden and hothouse. Her father’s chair 
stood in its old place in the bay window in front of the table at 
which he used to write his letters sometimes, looking out at the 
river between while. Mrs. Dawson had put a lamp in his study, 
a small room opening out of the drawing-room, and with windows 
on two sides, and both looking towards the river, which he had 
loved so well. The windows were open in the twilight, and the 
rose garden was like a sea of bloom. 

His room—nothing was altered here. As it had been in the 


last days he had lived here, so it was now. 
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“I haven’t moved so much as a penholder, ma’am,” said 
Dawson tearfully. 


CHAPTER V. 
LITERA SCRIPTA MANET. 


THE house and grounds were in such perfect order that there was 
very little to be done in the way of preparation for the honeymoon 
visitors. Even the pianos had been periodically tuned, and the 
clocks had been regularly wound. Two or three servants would 
have to be engaged for the period, and that was all; and even 
this want Mrs. Dawson proposed to supply without going off the 
premises. 

The housemaid had a sister who was an accomplished parlour- 
maid and carver. The under-gardener’s eldest daughter was pining 
for a preliminary canter in the kitchen, and the gardener’s wife 
was a retired cook, and would be delighted to take all the rougher 
part of the cooking, while Mrs. Dawson devoted her art to those 
pretty tiny kickshaws in which she excelled. There were peaches 
ripening in the peach-house, and the apricots were going to be a 
show. ‘There was wine in the cellar that would have satisfied an 
alderman on his honeymoon; Mildred’s business at the Hook 
might have been completed in a day, yet she lingered there for a 
week, and still lingered on, loving the place with a love which was 
mingled with pain, yet happier there than she could have been 
anywhere else in the world, she thought. 

The chief gardener rowed her about the river, never going very 
far from home, but meandering about the summer stream, by 
summery meadows and reedy eyots, and sometimes diverging into 
a tributary stream, where the shallow water seemed only an excuse 
for wild flowers. He had rowed her up and down those same 
streams when she was a child with streaming hair, and he was the 
under-gardener. He had rowed her about in that brief summer 
season when Fay was her companion. 

She revisited all those spots in which she had wandered with 
her lover. She would land here or there along the island, and as 
she remembered each particular object in the landscape, her feet 
seemed to grow light again, with the lightness of joyous youth, as 
they touched the familiar shore. It was almost as if her youth 
came back to her. 

Thus it was that she lingered from day to day, loath to leave 
the beloved place. She wrote frankly to her aunt, saying how 
much good the change of air and scene had done her, and pro- 
mising to return to Brighton in a few days. She felt that it was 
her duty to resume her place beside that fading existence ; and 
yet it was an infinite relief to her to escape from that dull grey 
house, and the dull grey life. She acknowledged to herself that 
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her aunt’s life was a good life, full of unselfish work and large 
charity, and yet there was something that repelled her, even while 
she admired. It was too much like a life lived up to a certain 
model, adjusted line by line to a carefully studied plan. There 
was a lack of spontaneity, a sense of perpetual effort. The bene- 
volence which had made Enderby village like one family in the 
sweet time that was gone had been of a very different character. 
There had been the warmth of love and sympathy in every kind- 
ness of George Greswold’s, and there had been infinite pity for 
wrongdoers. Miss Fausset’s alms-giving was after the fashion of 
the Pharisee of old, and it was upon the amount given that she 
held herself justified before God, not upon the manner of giving. 

In those quiet days, spent alone in her old home, Mildred had 
chosen to occupy Mr. Fausset’s study rather than the large bright 
drawing-room. The smaller room was more completely associated 
with her father. It was here—seated in this chair before the 
writing table, where she was sitting now—that he had first talked 
to her of George Greswold, and had discussed her future life, 
questioning his motherless girl with more than a father’s tender- 
ness about the promptings of her own heart. She loved the room 
and all that it contained for the sake of the cherished hands that 
had touched these things, and the gentle life that had been lived 
here. There had been but one error in his life, she thought—his 
treatment of Fay. 

* He ought not to have sent her away,” she thought ; “ he saw 
us happy together, his two daughters, and he ought not to have 
divided us, and sent her away to a loveless life among strangers. 
If he had only been frank and straightforward with my mother 
she might have forgiven all.” 

Might perhaps. Mildred was not sure upon that point; but 
she felt very sure that it was her father’s duty to have braved all 
consequences rather than to have sent his unacknowledged child 
into exile. That fact of not acknowledging her seemed in itself 
such a tremendous cruelty that it intensified every lesser wrong. 

Mrs. Dawson understood her mistress’s fancy for her father’s 
room, and Mildred’s meals were served here, at a Sutherland table 
in the bay window, from which she could see the boats go by, 
Mrs. Dawson having a profound belief in the efficacy of the boats 
as a cure for low spirits. 

** People sometimes tell me it must be dull at the Hook,” she 
said; “but, lor’, they don’t know how many boats go by in 
summer time. It’s almost as gay as Bond street. 

Mildred lived with old memories in the ftlower-scented room, 
where the Spanish blinds made a cool and shadowy atmosphere, 
while the roses outside were steeped in sunshine. Those few days 
were just the most perfect summer days of the year. She felt sorry 
they had not been reserved for Pamela’s honeymoon. Such sun- 


shine was almost wasted on her, whose heart was so full of sadness. 
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It was her last afternoon at the Hook, or the afternoon which 
she meant to be her last, having made up her mind to go back to 
Brighton and duty on the following day, and she had a task 
before her, a task which she had delayed from day to day, just as 
she had delayed her return to her aunt. 

She had to put away those special and particular objects which 
had belonged to her father and mother, and had been a part of 
their lives. These were too sacred to be left about now that 
strangers were to occupy the rooms of the dead. Hitherto no 
stranger had entered those rooms since John Fausset’s death, 
nothing had been removed or altered. No documents relating to 
property or business of any kind had been kept at the Hook. 
Mr. Fausset’s affairs had all been put in perfect order after his 
wife’s death, and there had been no ransacking for missing title 
deeds or papers of any kind. It had been understood that all 
papers and letters of importance were either with Mr. Fausset’s 
solicitors or at the house in Parchment Street, and thus the 
household gods had been undisturbed in the summer retreat by 
the river. 

Mildred had spent the morning in her mother’s rooms, putting 
away all those dainty trifles and prettinesses which had gathered 
round the frivolous, luxurious life, as shells and bright-coloured 
weeds gather among the low rocks on the edge of the sea. She 
had placed everything carefully in a large closet in her mother’s 
dressing-room, covered with much tissue paper, secure from dust 
and moth; and now she began the same kind of work in her 
father’s room, the work of removing all those objects which had 
been especially his. The old-fashioned silver inkstand, the well- 
worn scarlet morocco blotting-book, with his crest on the cover, 
and many ink spots on the leather lining inside, his penholders 
and penknives, and a little velvet pen-wiper which she had made 
for him when she was ten years old, and which he had kept on his 
table ever afterwards. 

She looked round the room thoughtfully for a place of security 
for these treasures. She had spent a good deal of time in re- 
arranging her father’s books, which careful and conscientious 
dusting had reduced to a chaotic condition. Now every volume 
was in its place, just as he had kept them in the old days when it 
had been her delight to examine the shelves and to carry away a 
book of her father’s choosing. 

The bookcases were by Chippendale, with fretwork cornices and 
mahogany panelling. The lower part was devoted to cupboards, 
which her father had always kept under lock and key, but which 
she supposed to contain only old magazines, pamphlets and news- 
papers, part of that vast mass of literature which is kept with a 
view to being looked at some day, and which finally drifts unread 
to the bourne of all waste paper, and is ground into pulp again, 
and rolls over the endless web again, and comes back upon the 
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world printed with more intellectual food for the million of skip- 
pers and skimmers. 

Yes, one of those mahogany panelled cupboards would serve 
Mildred’s purpose admirably. She selected a key from one of the 
bunches in her key-box, and opened the cupboard nearest th 
door. ; 

It was packed tight with Army Lists, New Monthly Magazines 
and Edinburgh Reviews—packed so well that there was scarcely 
an interstice that would hold a pin. She opened the next cup- 
board. Sporting magazines, “ Blackwood,” Ainsworth, and a pile 
of pamphlets. No room there. 

She opened the third, and found it much more loosely packed, 
with odd newspapers and old Prayer Books and Bibles, shabby, 
old-fashioned books, which had served for the religious exercises 
of several generations of Faussets, and had been piously preserved 
by the owner of the Hook. There was room here, perhaps, for the 
things in the writing table, if all these books and papers were 
rearranged and closely packed. 

Mildred began her work patiently. She was in no hurry to 
have done with her task. It brought her nearer to her beloved 
dead. She worked slowly, dreamily almost, her thoughts dwelling 
on the days that were gone. 

She took out the Prayer Books and Bibles one by one, looking 
at a flyleaf now and then. “ John Fausset, from his loving mother, 
on the day of his confirmation, June 17, 1835.” “Lucy Jane 
Fausset, with her sister Maria’s love, April 3, 1804.” “ Mark 
Fausset, in memory of little Charlie, December 1, 1807.” Such 
inscriptions as these touched her, with their reminiscences of 
vanished affection, of hearts long mingled with the dust. 

She put the books on one side in a little pile on the carpet, as 
she knelt before the open cupboard, and then she began to move 
the loose litter of newspapers. The Morning Herald, the 
Morning Chronicle, the Sun. Even these were of the dead. 

The cupboard held much more than she had expected. Behind 
the newspapers there were two rows of pigeon-holes, twenty-six 
in all, filled—choke full, some of them—with letters, folded 
longwise in a thoroughly business-like manner. 

Old letters, old histories of the family heart and mind, how 
much they hold to stir the chords of joy and pain. Mildred’s 
hand trembled as she stretched it out to take one of those 
letters, idly, full of morbid curiosity about those relics of a 
past life. 

She never knew whether it had been deliberation or hazard 
which guided her hand to the sixth pigeon-hole, but she thought 
afterwards that her eye must have been caught by a bit of red 
ribbon—a spot of bright colour—and that her hand followed her 
eye mechanically. However this may have been, the first thing 


that she took from the mass of divers correspondence in the 
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twenty-six pigeon-holes was a packet of about twenty letters tied 
with a red ribbon. 

Each letter was carefully endorsed, M. F. and a date. Some 
were on foreign paper—others on thick gilt-edged note. A 
glance at the uppermost letter showed her a familiar hand- 
writing—her aunt’s, but very different from Miss Fausset’s 
present precise penmanship. The writing here was more hurried 
and irregular, bolder, larger, and more indicative of impulse and 
emotion. 

No thought of possible wrong to her aunt entered Mildred’s 
mind as she untied the ribbon, seated herself in a low chair in 
front of the bookcase, with the letters loose in her lap. What 
secrets could there be in a girl’s letters to her elder brother 
which the brother’s daughter might not read, nearly forty years 
after they were written? What could there be in that yellow 
paper, in that faded ink, except the pale dim ghosts of vanished 
fancies and thoughts which the thinker had long outlived ? 

“IT wonder whether my aunt would like to read these old 
letters,” mused Mildred. “It would be like calling up her own 
ghost. She must have almost forgotten what she was like when 
she wrote them.” ; 

The first letter was from Milan, full of enthusiasm about the 
Cathedral and the Conservatoire, full of schemes for work. She 
was practising six hours a day, and taking nine lessons a week, 
four for piano, two for singing, three for harmony. She was in 
high spirits, and delighted with her life. 

*‘T should practise eight hours a day if Mrs. Holmby would let 
me,” she wrote, “but she won’t. She says it would be too much 
for my health. I believe it is only because my piano annoys her. 
I get up at five on these summer mornings, and practise from six 
to half-past eight, then coffee and rolls, and off to the Conser- 
vatoire. Then a drive with Mrs. Holmby, who is too lazy to walk 
much; and then lunch. After lunch vespers at the Cathedral, 
and then two hours at the piano before dinner. An hour and a 
half between dinner and tea, which we take at nine. Sometimes 
one of Mrs. Holmby’s friends drops into tea. You needn’t be 
afraid, the men are all elderly, and not particularly clean. They 
take snuff, and their complexions are like mahogany ; but there is 
one old man with bristly grey hair standing out all over his head 
like a brush, who plays the ’cello divinely and who reminds me of 
Beethoven. I am learning the ‘Sonate Pathétique,’ and I play 
Bach’s preludes and fugues two hours a day. We went to 
La Scala the night before last, but I was disappointed to find 
they were playing a trumpery modern opera by a Milanese 
composer, who is all the rage here.” 

Two or three letters followed, all in the same strain, and then 
came signs of discontent. 

“TI have no doubt Mrs. Holmby is a highly respectable person, 
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and I am sure you acted for the best when you chose her for my 
chaperon, but she is a lump of prejudice. She objects to the 
Cathedral. ‘We are fully justified in making ourselves familiar 
with its architectural beauties,’ she said in her pedantic way, 
‘but to attend the services of that benighted church is to worship 
in the groves of Baal.’ I told her that I had found neither groves 
nor idols in that magnificent church, and that the music I heard 
there was the only pleasure which reconciled me to the utter 
dulness of my life at Milan—I was going to say my life with 
her—but thought it better to be polite, as I am quite in her 
power till you come to fetch me. 

“Don’t think that I am tired of the Conservatoire, after teasing 
you so to let me come here—or even that I.am home-sick. Iam 
only tired of Mrs. Holmby, and I daresay after all she is no worse 
than any other chaperon would be. As for the Conservatoire, 
I adore it, and I feel that I am making rapid strides in my 
musical education. My master is pleased with my playing of the 
‘ Pathétique,’ and I am to take the ‘ Eroica’ next. What a privilege 
it is to know Beethoven. He seems to me now like a familiar 
friend. I have been reading a memoir of him. What a sad 
life—what a glorious legacy he leaves the world which treated 
him so badly. 

“IT play Diabelli’s exercises for an hour and a half every morning 
before I look at any other music.” 

In the next letter Mildred started at the appearance of a familiar 
name. 

“Your kind suggestion about the Opera House has been 
followed, and we have taken seats at La Scala for two nights a 
week. Signor Castellani’s opera is really very charming. I have 
heard it now three times, and liked it better each time. There is 
not much learning in the orchestration ; but there is a great deal 
of melody all through the opera. The Milanese are mad about it. 
Signor Castellani came to see Mrs. Holmby one evening last week, 
introduced by our grey-haired ’cello player. He is a clever-looking 
man—about five-and-thirty—with a rather melancholy air. He 
writes his librettos, and is something of a poet. 

‘“We have made a compromise about the Cathedral. I am to 
go to vespers if I like, as my theological opinions are not in Mrs. 
Holmby’s keeping. She will walk with me to the Cathedral, leave 
me at the bottom of the steps, do her shopping or take a gentle 
walk, and return for me when the service is over. It only lasts 
three-quarters of an hour, and Mrs. Holmby always has shopping 
of some kind on her hands, as she does all her own marketing, 
and buys everything in the smallest quantities. I suppose by 
this means she makes more out of your handsome allowance for 
my board—or fancies she does.” 

There were more letters in the same strain, and Castellani’s 
name appeared often in relation to his operas; but there was no 
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further mention of social intercourse. The letters grew some- 
what fretful in tone, and there were repeated complaints of Mrs. 
Holmby. There were indications of fitful spirits—now enthusi- 
asm, now depression. 

“T have at least discovered that I am no genius,” she wrote. 
‘When I attempt to improvise the poverty of my ideas freezes 
me; and yet music with me is a passion. Those vesper services 
in the Cathedral are my only consolation in this great dull town. 

“No, dear Jack, I am not home-sick. I have to finish my 
musical education. I am tired of nothing, except Mrs. Holmby.” 

After this there was an interval. The next letter was dated six 
months later. It was on a different kind of paper, and it was 
written from Evian, on the Lake of Geneva. Even the character 
of the penmanship had altered. It had lost its girlish dash and 
something of its firmness. The strokes were heavier, but yet bore 
traces of hesitation. It was altogether a feebler style of writing. 
The letter began abruptly : 





‘TI know that you have been kind to me, John—kinder—more 
merciful than many brothers would have been under the same 
miserable circumstances; but nothing you can do can make me 
anything else than what I have made myself—the most wretched 
of creatures. When I walk about in this quiet place, alone, and see 
the beggars holding out their hands to me, maimed, blind, dumb 
perhaps, the very refuse of humanity—I feel that their misery is 
less than mine. They were not brought up to think highly of 
themselves, and to look down upon other people, as I was. They 
were never petted and admired as I was. They were not brought 
up to think honour the one thing that makes life worth living— 
to feel the sting of shame worse than the sting of death. They 
fall into raptures if I give them a franc—and all the wealth of the 
world would not give me one hour of happiness. You tell me to 
forget my misery. Forget—now! No, I have no wish to leave 
this place. I should be neither better nor happier anywhere else. 
It is very quiet here. There are no visitors left now in the neigh- 
bourhood. There is no one to wonder who I am, or why I am 
living alone here in my tiny villa. The days go by like a long, 
weary dream, and there are days when the grey lake and the grey 
mountains are half hidden in mist, and when all nature seems of 
the same colour as my own life. 

“T received the books you kindly chose for me—a large parcel. 
There is a novel among them which tells almost my own story. 
It made me shed tears for the first time since you left me at 
Lausanne. Some people say they find a relief in tears, but my 
tears are not of that kind. I was ill for nearly a week after read- 
ing that story. Please don’t send me any more novels. If they 
are about happy people they irritate me—if they are sorrowful 
stories they make me just a shade more wretched than I am always. 
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If you send me books again let them be the hardest kind of 
reading you can get. I hear there is a good book on natural 
history by a man named Darwin. I should like to read that. 
‘“‘ Gratefully and affectionately your sister, 
“MF 


This letter was dated October. The next was written in 
November, from the same address. 

** No, my dear John, your fears were unfounded; I have not 
been ill. I wish I had been—sick unto death! I have been too 
wretched to write, that was all. Why should I distress you with 
a reiteration of my misery—and I cannot write or think about 
anything else? I have no doubt Darwin’s book is good, but I 
could not interest myself in it. The thought of my own misery 
comes between me and every page I read. 

‘* You ask me what I mean to do with my life when my dark days 
are over. To that question there can but be one answer. I 
mean, so far as it is possible, to forget. I shall go down to my 
grave burdened with my dismal secret; but I shall exercise every 
faculty I possess to keep that secret till the end. He is not likely 
to betray me. The knowledge of his own baseness will seal his 
lips. 

“Your suggestion of a future home in some quiet village— 
either in England or abroad—is kindly meant, I know, but I 
shudder at the mere idea of such a life. To pass as a widow—to 
have to answer every prying acquaintance—the doctor, the 
clergyman—people who would force themselves upon me, how- 
ever secluded my life might be. To devote myself to a duty 
which in every hour of my existence would remind me of my 
folly and of my degradation. I should live like the galley slave 
who drags his chain at every step. 

“You tell me that the tie which would be a sorrow in the 
beginning might grow into a blessing. That could never be. You 
know very little of a woman’s nature when you suggest such a 
possibility. What can your sex know of a woman’s agony under 
such circumstances as mine? Yow are never made to feel the 
sting of dishonour.” 

A light began to dawn on Mildred as she read this second 
letter from Evian. The first might mean anything—an engage- 
ment broken off—a proud girl jilted by a worthless lover—the 
sense of degradation that a woman feels in having loved un- 
wisely—in having wasted confidence and affection upon an un- 
worthy object. Mildred had so interpreted that despairing letter ; 
but the second revealed a deeper wound, a darker misery. 

There were. sentences that stood out from the context with 
unmistakable meaning. ‘“ When my dark days are over ”—“ to 
pass as a widow ”—“to devote myself to a duty which would 
remind me of my folly and my degradation.” 
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That suggestion of a secluded life—of a care which should 
grow into a blessing—could mean only one thing. The wretched 
girl who wrote that letter was about to become a mother, under 
conditions which meant life-long dishonour. 

White as marble, and with hands that trembled convulsively 
as they held the letter, Mildred Greswold read on, hurriedly, 
eagerly, breathlessly, to the last line of the last letter. She had 
no scruples, no sense of wrong-doing. The secret hidden in that 
little packet of letters was a secret which she had a right to 
know—she above ali other people, she who had been cheated 
and fooled by false imaginings. 

The third letter from Evian was dated late in January: 

“I have been very ill—dangerously, I believe, but my doctor 
took unnecessary trouble to cure me, and I am now able to go 
out of doors again, and I walk by the lake for half-an-hour every 
day in the morning sun. The child thrives wonderfully, I am 
told; but if there is to be a change of nurses, as there must be 
—for this woman here must lose sight of her charge and of me 
when I leave this place—the change cannot be made too soon. 
If Boulogne is really the best place you can think of your plan 
would be to meet me with the nurse at Dijon, where we can take 
the rail. We shall post from here to that town. I am very 
sorry to inflict so much trouble upon you, but it is a part of my 
misery to be a burden to you as well as to myself. When once 
this incubus is safely disposed of I shall be less troublesome to 

ou. 
we No, my dear John, there is no relenting, no awakening of 
maternal love. For me that must remain for ever a meaningless 
phrase. For me there can be nothing now, or ever more, except 
a sense of aversion and horror, a shrinking from the very image 
of the child that must never call me mother or know the link be- 
tween us. All that can possibly sever that link I shall do; and I 
entreat you, by the love of past years, to help me in so doing. 
My only chance of peace in the future is in total severance. 
Remember that I am prepared to make any sacrifice that can 
secure the happiness of this wretched being, that can make up to 
her. i 

“That can make up to her!” 

Mildred’s clutch tightened upon the letter. This was the first 
mention of the infant’s sex. 

‘“‘ For the dishonour to which she is born. I will gladly devote 
half my fortune to her maintenance and her future establishment 
in life, if she should grow up and marry. Remember also that I 
have sworn to myself never to entertain any proposal of marriage, 
never to listen to words of love from any man upon earth. You 
need have no fear of future embarrassment on my account. I 
shall never give a man the right to interrogate my past life. I 
resign myself to a solitary existence—but not to a life clouded 
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with shame. When I go back to England and resume my place 
in society I shall try to think of this last year of agony as if it 
were a bad dream. You alone know my secret, and you can help 
me if you will. My prayer is that from the hour I see the child 
transferred to the new nurse at Dijon I shall never look upon its 
face again. The nurse can go back to her home as fast as the 
train will carry her; and I can go back to London with you.” 

The next letter was written seven years later, and addressed 
from Kensington Gore : 

‘IT suppose I ought to answer your long letter by saying that I 
am glad the child has good health, that I rejoice in her welfare, 
and soon. But I cannot be such a hypocrite. It hurts me to 
write about her—it hurts me to think of her. My heart hardens 
itself against her at every suggestion of her quickness or her 
prettiness, or any other merit. To me she can be nothing except 
—disgrace. I burnt your letter the instant it was read. I felt 
as if some one was looking over my shoulder as I read it. I 
dared not go down to lunch, for fear Mrs. Winstanley’s searching 
eyes should read my secret in my face. I pretended a headache 
and stayed in my room till our eight o’clock dinner, when I knew 
I should be safe in the dim religious light which my chaperon 
affects as the most flattering to wrinkles and pearl powder. 

* But I am not ungrateful, my dear John. I am touched even 
by your kindly interest in that unfortunate waif. I have no doubt 
you have done wisely in placing her with the good old lady at 
Barnes, and that she is very happy running about the common. 
I am glad I know where she is so that I may never drive that way, 
if I can possibly help it. Your old lady must be rather a foolish 
woman I should think to change Fanny into Fay, on the strength 
of the child’s airy movements and elfin appearance ; but as long 
as this person knows nothing of her charge’s history her silliness 
cannot matter.” 

A letter of a later date was addressed from Lewes Crescent. 

“TI am horrified at what you have done. Oh, John, how could 
you be so reckless, so forgetful of my reiterated entreaties to keep 
that girl’s existence wide apart from mine, or yours? And you 
have actually introduced her into your own house, as a relation ; 
and you actually allow her to be called by your name! Was ever 
such madness? You stultify all that has been done in the past. 
You open the door to questionings and conjectures of the most 
dreadful kind. No, I will not see her. You must be mad to 
suggest such a thing. My feeling about her to-day is exactly the 
same as my feeling on the day she was born—disgust, horror, 
dread. I will never—willingly—look upon her face. 

“Do you remember those words in ‘ Bleak House ’—‘ Your 
mother, Esther, is your disgrace, and you were hers.’ So it is 
with that girl and me. Can love be possible where there is this 
mutual disgrace ? 
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‘“‘ For God’s sake get the girl out of your house as soon as you 
can. Send her to some good school abroad—France, Germany, 
where you like, and save me from the possibility of discovery. My 
secret has been kept—my friends look up to me. I have outlived 
the worst part of my misery, and have learnt to take some in- 
terest in life. I could not survive the discovery of my wretched 
story.” 

A later letter was briefer and more business-like. 

“I fully concur in the settlement you propose and would as 
willingly make the sum £40,000 as £30,000. Remember that so 
far as money can go I am anxious to do the uttermost. I hope 
she will marry soon, and marry well, and that she may lead a 
happy and honourable life under a new name—a name that she 
can bear without a blush. I should be much relieved if she could 
continue to live abroad.” 

This was the last letter in the bundle tied with red ribbon. In 
the same pigeon-hole Mildred found the draft of a deed of gift, 
transferring £30,000, India stock, to Fanny Fausset, otherwise 
Vivien Faux, on her twenty-first birthday, and with the draft there 
were several letters from a firm.of solicitors in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 
relating to the same deed of gift. 

The last of the letters fell from Mildred’s lap, as she sat with 
her hands clasped before her face, dazed by this sudden light 
which altered the aspect of her life. 

“Fool, fool, fool!” she cried. The thought of all she had 
suffered, and of the suffering she had inflicted on the man she 
loved almost maddened her. She had condemned her father—her 
generous, noble-hearted father—upon evidence that had seemed 
to her incontrovertible. She had believed in a stain upon that 
honourable life—had believed him a sinner and a coward. And 
Miss Fausset knew all that she had forfeited by that fatal misap- 
prehension, and yet kept her shameful secret, caring for her own 
reputation more than for two blighted lives. 

She remembered how she had appealed to her aunt to solve the 
mystery of Fay’s parentage, and how deliberately Miss Fausset 
had declared her ignorance. She had advised her niece to go back 
to her husband, but that was all. 

Mildred gathered the letters together, tied them with the faded 
ribbon, and then went to her father’s writing table and wrote these 
lines, in a hand that trembled with indignation : 


“I know all the inclosed letters can tell me. You have kept 
your secret at the hazard of breaking two hearts. I know not if 
the wrong you have done me can ever be set right, but this I know, 
that I shall never again enter your house or look upon your face 
if I can help it. Iam going back to my husband, never again to 
leave him, if he will let me stay. 

‘* MILDRED GRESWOLD.” 
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She packed the letters securely in one of the large bankers’ 
envelopes out of her father’s desk. She sealed the packet with 
her father’s crest, intending to register and post it with her own 
hands on her way to Romsey. And then with a heart that beat 
with almost too suffocating force she consulted the Time Table, 
and tried to match trains between Reading and Basingstoke. 

- There was a train from Chertsey to Reading at five. She might 
catch that, and be home—home—home—how the word thrilled 
her—sometime before midnight. She would have gone back if it 
had been to arrive in the dead of night. 













CHAPTER VI. 







MARKED BY FATE. 







IT was nearly ten o’clock when Mildred drove through the village 
of Enderby and saw the lights burning in the familiar cottage 
windows, the Post Office, and the little fancy shops where Lola 
had been so constant a purchaser in the days gone by. Her 
eyes were full of tears as she looked at the little street, happy 
tears, for her heart thrilled with hope as she drew near home. 

‘“‘He cannot withhold his forgiveness,” she told herself. ‘He 
knows that I acted for conscience sake.” 

Five minutes more and she was standing in the hall, question- 
ing the footman, who stared at her with a bewildered air, as the 
most unexpected of visitors. 

“Ts your master at home?” she asked. 

“Yes, ma’am, master’s in the lib’rery. Shall I announce 
you?” 

‘No, no—I can find him. Help my maid to take my things 
to my room.” 

“Yes, ma’am. Have you dined, or shall I tell cook to get 
something ready ?” 

“No, no. I have dined,” she answered hurriedly, and went on 
to the library, to that very room in which she had made the fatal 
discovery of Fay’s identity with her husband's first wife. 

He was sitting in the lamp-light, just as he was sitting that 
night when she fell fainting at his feet. The windows were open 
to the summer night, books were scattered about on the table, 
and heaped on the floor by his side. Whatever comfort there 
may be in such company, he had surrounded himself with 
that comfort. He took no notice of the opening of the door, 
and she was kneeling at his feet before he knew that she was in 
the room. 

“Mildred, what does this mean? Have we not parted often 
enough ?” 

‘‘There was no reason for our parting—except my mistaken 
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belief. I am here to stay with you till my death, if you will 
have me, George. Be merciful to me, my dearest. I have acted 
for conscience sake. I have been fooled, deluded, by appearances 


which might have deceived any one—however wise. Forgive me, 


George, forgive me for the sake of all I have suffered in doing 
what I thought to be my duty. 

He lifted her from her knees, took her to his heart without a 
word, and kissed her. There was a silence of some moments, in 
which each could hear the throbbing of the other’s heart. 

“You were wrong after all, then,” he said at last ; “ Vivien was 
not your half-sister ? ” 

‘She was not.” 

* Whose child was she, then ?” 

“You must not ask me that, George. It is a secret which I 
ought not to tell even to you. She was cruelly used, poor girl, 
more cruelly even than I thought she had been, when I believed 
she was my father’s daughter. I have undeniable evidence as to 
her parentage. She was my blood-relation, but she was not my 
sister.” 

“‘ How did you make the discovery ? ” 

“By accident—this afternoon at the Hook. I found some 
papers and letters of my father’s in a cupboard below the book- 
case. I knew nothing of their existence—should never have 
thought of searching for private papers there, for I had heard my 
father often say he kept only magazines and pamphlets—things 
he called rubbish—in those cupboards. I wanted to put away 
some things—and I stumbled on a packet of letters which re- 
vealed the secret of Fay’s birth. I can come back to my duty 
with a clear conscience. May I stay with you, George ?” 

“May you? Well, yes, I suppose,” with another kiss and a 
tender little laugh, “ one cannot make a broken vase new again, 
but we may pick up the pieces and stick them together again— 
somehow. You have taken a good many years out of my life, 
Mildred—and I doubt if you can give them back to me. I feel 
twenty years older than I felt before the beginning of this 
trouble ; but: now all is known, and you are my wife again—well, 
there may be a few years of gladness for us yet. We will make 
the most of them.” 


All things dropped back into the old grooves at Enderby Manor. 
Mrs. Greswold and her husband were seen together at church on 
the Sunday morning after Mildred’s return, much to the astonish- 
ment of the congregation, who immediately began to disbelieve 
in all their own convictions and assertions of the past half year, 
and to opine that the lady had only been in the south for her 
health, more especially as it was known that Miss Ransome had 
been her travelling companion. 

“Tf she had quarrelled with her husband, she would hardly 
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have had her husband’s niece with her all the time,” said Mrs. 
Porter, the doctor’s wife. 

“ But if there was no quarrel, why did he shut himself up like 
a hermit, and look so wretched if one happened to meet him?” 
asked somebody else. 

“Well, there she is anyhow, and she looks out of health, so 
you may depend some London physician ordered her abroad. 
They might as well have consulted Porter, who ought to know 
her constitution by this time. He’d have ordered her to Ventnor 
for the winter, and saved them both a good deal of trouble ; 
but there—people never think they can be cured without going 
to Cavendish Square.” 

Mildred’s strength seemed to fail her more in the happiness 
of that unhoped for reunion than it had ever done during her 
banishment. She wanted to do so much at Enderby; to visit 
about among her shabby-genteel old ladies and her cottagers as 
in the cloudless time before Lola’s death; to superintend her 
garden; to visit old friends whose faces were endeared by fond 
association with the past; to be everywhere with her husband, 
walking with him in the copses, riding about the farms and on 
the edge of the forest, in the dewy summer mornings. She 
wanted to do all these things, and she found that her strength 
would not let her. 

“TI hope that my health is not going to give way, just when I 
am so happy,” she said to her husband one day when she felt 
almost fainting after their morning ride. 

He took alarm instantly, and sent off for Mr. Porter, though 
Mildred made light of her feelings next moment. The family 
practitioner sounded her with the usual professional gravity, but 
his face grew more serious as he listened to the beating of her 
heart. He affected, however, to think very little of her ailments, 
talked of nerves, and suggested bromide of something, as if it were 
infallible; but when George Greswold went out into the hall with 
him he owned that all was not right. 

“The heart is weak,” he said. “I hope there may be no 
organic mischief, but——” 

“You mean that I shall lose her,” interrupted Greswold in a 
husky whisper. 

His own heart was beating like the tolling of a church bell— 
beating with the dull, heavy stroke of despair. 

“No, no. I don’t think there’s any immediate danger, but 
I should like you to take higher advice—Clark or Jenner 
perhaps , 
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“ Of course. I will send for some one at once——’ 
“The very thing to alarm her. She ought to be kept free 
from all possible anxiety or excitement. Don’t let her ride— 
except in the quietest way—or walk far enough to fatigue herself. 
You might take her up to town for a few days un the pretence of 
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seeing picture galleries or something, and then coax her to 
consult a physician, just for your satisfaction. Make as light as 
you can of her complaint.” 

“Yes, yes. I understand. Oh, God, that it should be so, 
after all; when I thought I had come to the end of sorrow.” 
This in an undertone. “For pity’s sake, Porter, tell me the 
worst. You think it a bad case ?” . 

Porter shook his head, tried to speak, grasped George Gres- 
wold’s hand, and made for the door. Mr. and Mrs. Greswold had 
been his patients and friends for the last fifteen years, and in his 
rough way he was devoted to them. 

“See Jenner as soon as you can,” he said. “It is a very deli- 
cate case. I would rather not hazard an opinion.” 

George Greswold went out to the lawn where he had sat on 
the Sunday evening before Lola’s death. It had been summer 
then, and it was summer now—the time of roses, before the song 
of the nightingale has ceased amidst the mystery of twilit 
branches. He sat down upon the bench under the cedar, and 
gave himself up to his despair. He had tasted again the sweet 
cup of domestic peace—he had been gladdened again by the 
only companionship that had ever filled his heart, and now in the 
near future he saw the prospect of another parting, and this time 
without hope on earth. Once again he told himself that he was 
marked out by Fate. 

“I suppose it must always be so,” he thought; “in the lots 
that fall from the urn there must be some that are all of one 
colour—black—black as night.” 

Mildred came out to the lawn with him, followed by Kas- 
sandra, who had deserted the master for the mistress since her 
return, as if in a delight mixed with fear, lest she should again 
depart. 

“What has become of you, George? I thought you were 
coming back to the morning-room directly, and it is nearly an 
hour since Mr. Porter went away.” 

“I came into the garden to—to see your new shrubbery.” 

‘Did you really ?—how good of you. It is hardly to be called 
a new shrubbery—only a little addition to the old one. It will 
give an idea of distance when the shrubs are good enough to 
grow tall and thick. Will you come with me and tell me what 
you think of it?” 

*‘Gladly, dear, if it will not tire you.” 

“ Tire me to walk to the shrubbery! No, I am not quite so bad 
as that, though I find Iam a bad walker compared with what I 
used to be. I dare say I am out of training. I could walk any 
distance at Brighton last autumn. A long walk on the road to 
Rottingdean was my only distraction ; but at Pallanza I began to 
flag, and the hotel people were always suggesting drives, so I got 
out of the habit of walking.” 
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He had his hand through her arm, and drew her near him as 
they sauntered across the lawn, with a hopeless wonder at the 
thought that she was here at his side, close to his heart, all in 
all to him to-day, and that the time might soon come when she 
would have melted out of his life as that fair daughter had done, 
when the grave under the tree should mean a double desolation, 
an everlasting despair. 

“Is there any world where we shall be together again?” he 
asked himself. ‘“ What is immortality worth to me if it does not 
mean reunion? To go round upon the endless wheel of eternity 
—to be fixed into the universal life—to be a part of the Creator 
Himself! Nothing in a life to come can be gain to me if it do 
not give me back what I have lost.” 

They dawdled about the shrubbery, man and wife, arm linked 
with arm, looking at the new plantings one by one, she speculat- 
ing how many years each tree would take to come to perfection. 

“They will make a very good effect in three or four years, 
George. Don’t you think so? That picea nobilis will fill the 
open space yonder. We have allowed ten feet clear on every 
side. The golden brooms grow only too quickly. How serious you 
look. Are you thinking of anything that makes you anxious ?” 

‘“‘T am thinking of Pamela and her sweetheart. I should like 
to make Lady Lochinvar’s acquaintance before the marriage.” 

“ Shall I ask her here ? ” 

“‘ She could hardly come, I fancy, while the wedding is on the 


tapis. I propose that you and I should go up to London to- ’ 


morrow, put up at our old hotel—-we shall be more independent 
there than at Grosvenor Gardens—and spend a few days quietly, 
seeing a good deal of the picture galleries and a little of our new 
connections, and of Rosalind and her husband, whom we don’t 
often see. Would you like to do that, Mildred ?” 

“T like anything you like. I delight in seeing pictures with 
you, and I shall be glad to see Rosalind, and if Pamela really 
wishes us to be present at her wedding I think we ought to be 
there, don’t you, George ?” 

“If you would like it, dearest, if ” 

He left the sentence unfinished, fearing to betray his apprehen- 
sion. ‘Till he had consulted the highest authorities in the land 
he felt that he could know but little of that hidden malady 
which paled her cheek and gave heaviness to the pathetic eyes. 





They were in Cavendish Square, husband and wife, on the 
morning after their arrival in town, by special appointment with 
the physician. Mildred submitted meekly to a careful consulta- 
tion—only for his own satisfaction, her husband told her, making 
light of his anxiety. 

‘IT want you to be governed by the best possible advice, dearest, 
in the care of your health.” 
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“ You don’t think there is danger, George; that I am to be 
taken away from you just when all our secrets and sorrows are 
over ?” 

“Indeed, no, dearest. God grant you may be spared to me for 
happy years to come.” 

“There is no reason, I think, that it should not be so. Mr. 
Porter said my complaint was chiefly nervous. He would not 
wonder at my nerves being in a poor way if he knew how I 
suffered in those long days of banishment.” 

The examination was long and serious, yet conducted by the 
physician with such gentle bonhomie as not to alarm the patient. 
When it was over he dismissed her with a kindly smile, after 
advice given upon very broad lines. 

“ After the question of diet, which I have written for you here,” 
he said, handing her half a sheet of paper, “the only other treat- 
ment I can counsel is self-indulgence. Never walk far enough to 
feel tired—or fast enough to be out of breath. Live as much as 
possible in the open air, but let your life out of doors be the 
sweet idleness of the sunny South, rather than our ideal, bust- 
ling, hurrying British existence. Court repose—rest for body 
and mind in all things.” 

“You mean that I am an invalid for the rest of my life, as my 


poor mother was for five years before her death ?” 


“ At what age did your mother die ?” 

“ Thirty-four. For along time the doctors would hardly say 
what was the matter with her. She suffered terribly from palpi- 
tation of the heart, as Ihave done for the last six months; but 
the doctors made light of it, and told my father there was very 
little amiss. Towards the end they changed their opinion, and 
owned that there was organic disease. Nothing they could do 
for her seemed of much use.” 

Mildred went back to the waiting-room while her husband had 
an interview with the doctor; an interview which left him but 
the faintest hope—only the hope of prolonging a fading life. 

“She may last for years, perhaps,” said the physician, pitying 
the husband’s silent agony, “but it would be idle to disguise her 
state. She will never be strong again. She must not ride, or 
drive, or occupy herself in any way that can involve violent exer- 
tion or a shock to the nerves. Cherish her as a hothouse flower, 
and she may be with you for some time yet.” 

‘*‘ God bless you, even for that hope,” said Greswold, and then 
he spoke of his niece’s wedding and the wish for Mildred’s presence. 

“No harm in a wedding, I think, if you are careful of her, no 
over-exertion, no agitating scenes. The wedding may cheer her, 
and prevent her brooding on her own state. Good day. I shall 
be glad to know the effect of my prescription, and to see Mrs. 
Greswold again in a month or two, if she is strong enough to 


” 





come to London. If you want me at any time in the country. 
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“ You will come, will you not? Remember she is all that is 
precious to me upon this earth. If I lose her I lose everything.” 

“Send for me at any time. If it is possible for me to go to 
you I will go.” 


CHAPTER VII. 
LIKE A TALE THAT IS TOLD. 


PAMELA’S wedding was one of the most successful functions of the 
London season ; and the society papers described the ceremony 
with a fullness of detail which satisfied even the bride’s avidity for 
social fame. Mr. Smithson sent her gown just an hour before it had 
to make its reverence before the altar in the Abbey, and Pamela, 
who had been in an almost hysterical agony for an hour and a 
half, lest she should have no gown in which to be married, owned 
as she pirouetted before the cheval glass that the fit was worth 
the suspense. 

The ladies who write fashion articles in the two social arbiters 
were rapturous about Mr. Smithson’s chef d’wuvre, and gave 
glowing accounts of certain trousseau gowns which they had been 
privileged to review at an afternoon tea in Grosvenor Gardens a 
week before the event. Pamela’s delight in these paragraphs was 
intensified by the idea that César Castellani would read them, 
though it is hardly likely that listless skimmer of modern litera- 
ture went so deep as fashion articles. 

* He will see at least that if he had married me he would not 
have married quite a nobody,” said Pamela, in a summer reverie 
upon the blue water in front of the Hook, where she and her 
husband dawdled about in a punt nearly all day, expatiating upon 
each other’s merits. And so floats this light bark gaily into a 
safe and placid haven, out of the reach of privateer or pirate, such 
as the incomparable Castellani. 


It was not until after Pamela’s wedding, and nearly a month 
after Mildred’s discovery of the letters in the bookcase, that Miss 
Fausset made any sign ; but one August morning her reply came 
in the shape of a letter, entreating Mildred to go to her as an act 
of charity to one whose sands had nearly run out. 

“T will not sue to you in forma pauperis,” she wrote, “ so I 
do not pretend that Iam a dying woman; but I believe I have 
not very long to live, and before my voice is mute upon earth I 
want to tell you the history of one year of my girlhood. I want 
you to know that I am not altogether the kind of sinner you 
may think me. I will not write that history, and if you refuse to 
come to me, I must die and leave it untold, and in that case my 
deathbed will be miserable.” 
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Mildred told her husband only that her aunt was very ill, and 
ardently desired to see her; and after some discussion it was 
arranged that she should travel quietly to Brighton, he going with 
her. He suggested that they should stop in Miss Fausset’s house 
for a night or two, but Mildred told him she would much prefer 
to stay at an hotel, so it was decided that they should stop at the 
quiet hotel on the East Cliff where Mr. Greswold had taken 
Pamela nearly a year before. 

Mildred’s health had improved under the physician’s régime, 
and her husband felt hopeful as they travelled together through 
the summer landscape, by that line which she had travelled in her 
desolation—the level landscape with glimpses of blue sea and 
stretches of grey beach or yellow sand, bright in the August 
noontide. 

George Greswold had respected Mildred’s reserve, and had never 
urged her to enlighten him as to the secret of his first wife’s 
parentage; but he had his ideas upon the subject, and remember- 
ing his interview with the solicitor, and that gentleman’s pertur- 
bation at the name of Fausset, he was inclined to think that the 
pious lady of Lewes Crescent might not be unconcerned in the 
mystery. And now this summons to Brighton seemed to confirm 
his suspicions. 

He went no farther than Miss Fausset’s threshold, and allowed 
his wife to go to her aunt alone. m 

 T shall walk up and down and wait till you come out again,” 
he said, “ so I hope that you won’t stay too long.” 

He was anxious to limit an interview which might involve agi- 
tation for Mildred. He parted from her almost reluctantly at the 
doorway of the gloomy house, with its entrance hall of the pattern 
of forty years ago, furnished with barometer, umbrella stand and 
tall chairs, all in Spanish mahogany, and with never a picture or 
a bust, bronze or porcelain, to give light and colour to the scene. 

Miss Fausset had changed for the worse even in the brief 
interval since Mildred had last seen her. She was sitting in the 
back drawing-room as usual, but her table and chair had been 
wheeled into the bay window, which commanded a garden with a 
single tree, and a variety of house-tops and dead walls. 

© So you have come,” she said without any form of greeting. 
“TI hardly expected so much from you. Sit down there, if you 
please. I have a good deal to tell you.” 

“I had intended never to enter your house again, aunt, but I 
could not refuse to hear anything you have to say in your own 
justification. Only there is one act of yours which you can never 
justify—either to me or to God.” 

“ What is that, pray ?” 

“Your refusal to tell me the secret of Fay’s birth, when my 
happiness and my husband’s depended upon my knowing it.” 

“To tell you that would have been to betray my own secret. 
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Do you think, after keeping it for nine-and-thirty years, I was 
likely to surrender it lightly? I would sooner have cut my 
tongue out. I did what I could for you. I told you to ignore 
idle prejudice and to go back to your husband. I told you what 
was due from you to him, over and above all sanctimonious 
scruples. You would not listen to me, and whatever misery you 
have suffered, it was misery of your own creation.” 

“ Do not let us talk any more about it, aunt. I can never think 
differently about the wrong you have done me. Had I not found 
those letters—by the merest accident, remember—I might have 
gone down to my grave a desolate woman. I might have died in 
a foreign land, far away from the only voice that could comfort 
me in my last hours. No; my opinion of your guilty silence can 
never change. You were willing to break two hearts rather than 
hazard your own reputation—and yet you must have known that 
I would keep your secret, that I should sympathize with the 
sorrow of your girlhood,” added Mildred in softened tones. 

Miss Fausset was slow in replying. Mildred’s reproaches fell 
almost unheeded upon her ear. It was of herself she was think- 
ing, with all the egotism engendered by a lonely old age, without 
ties of kindred or friendship, with no society but that of flatterers 
and parasites. 

“T asked you if you had found any letters of your father’s relat- 
ing to that unhappy girl,” she said. “I always feared his habit 
of keeping letters—a habit he learnt from my father. Yet I 
hoped that he would have burnt mine, knowing, as he did, that 
the one desire of my life was to obliterate that hideous past. 
Vain hope. I was like the ostrich. If I hid my secret in Eng- 
land, it was known in Italy. The man who destroyed my life was 
a traitor to the core of his heart, and he betrayed me to his son. 
He told César how he had fascinated a rich English girl, and 
fooled her with a mock marriage ; and fifteen years ago the young 
man presented himself to me with the full knowledge of that dark 
blot upon my life—to me, here, where I held my head so high. 
He let me know the full extent of his knowledge—in his own 
subtle fashion —but he always treated me with profound respect— 
he pretended to be very fond of me—and, God help me, there was 
a charm for me in the very sound of his voice. The man who 
cheated me out of my life’s happiness was lying in his grave— 
death lessens the bitterness of hatred—and I could not forget that 
I had once loved him.” 

The tears gathered slowly in the cold grey eyes, and rolled 
slowly down the hollow cheeks. 

* Yes, I loved him, Mildred, loved him with a foolish, inex- 
perienced girl’s romantic love. I asked no questions. I believed 
all he told me. I flung myself biindfold into the net. His 
genius, his grace, his fire—ah, you can never imagine the charm 
of his manner, the variety of his talent, compared with which his 
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son’s accomplishments are paltry. You see me now a hard, 
elderly woman. As a girl I was warm-hearted and impetuous, 
full of enthusiasm and imagination, while I loved and believed in 
my lover. My whole nature was changed after that great wrong. 
My heart was frozen.” 

There was a silence of some moments, and then Miss Fausset 
continued in short, agitated sentences, her fingers fidgeting 
nervously with the double eye-glass which she wore on a slender 
gold chain : 

‘It was his genius I worshipped. He was at the height of his 
success. The Milanese raved about him as a rival to Donizetti— 
his operas were the rage. Can you wonder that I—a girl—passion- 
ately fond of music—was carried away by the excitement which 
was in the very air I breathed? I went to the opera night after 
night. I heard that fascinating music till its melodies seemed 
interwoven with my very being. I suppose I was weak enough to 
let the composer see how much I admired him. He had quarrelled 
with his wife, and the quarrel—caused by his own misconduct— 
had resulted in a separation which was supposed to be permanent. 
There may have been people in Milan who knew that he was a 
married man; but my chaperon did not, and he was careful to 
suppress the fact from the beginning of our acquaintance. 

“Yes, no doubt he found out that I was madly in love with 
him. He pretended to be interested in my musical studies. He 
advised and taught me. He played the violin divinely, and we 
used to play concertante duets during the long evenings, while 
my chaperon dozed by the fire, caring very little how I amused 
myself so long as I did not interfere with her comfort. She was 
a sensual, selfish creature, given over to self-indulgence, and she 
let me have my own way in everything. He used to join me at 
the Cathedral at vespers. How my heart thrilled when I found 
him there sitting in the shadowy chancel in the grey November 
light, for I knew it was for my sake he went there, not from any 
religious feeling. Our hands used to meet and clasp each other 
almost unconsciously when the music moved us as it went soaring 
up to the gorgeous roof, in the dim light of the swinging lamps. 
I have found myself kneeling with my hand in his when I came 
out of a dream of Paradise to which that exquisite music had 
lifted me. Yes, I loved him, Mildred, I loved him as well as ever 
you loved your husband—as passionately and unselfishly as woman 
ever loved. I rejoiced in the thought that I was rich, for his 
sake. I planned the life that we were to live together; a life in 
which I was to be subordinate to him in all things—his adoring 
slave. I suppose most girls have some such dream. God help 
them when it ends as mine did.” 

Again there was a silence—a chilling muteness upon Mildred’s 
part. How could she be sorry for this woman who had never been 
sorry for others ; who had let her child travel from the cradle to 
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the grave without one ray of maternal love to light her dismal 
journey? She remembered Fay’s desolate life and blighted 
nature—Fay, who had a heart large enough for a great unselfish 
love. She remembered her aunt’s impenetrable silence when a 
word would have restored happiness to a ruined home; she re- 
membered, and her heart was hardened against this proud, selfish 
woman, whose life had been one long sacrifice to the world’s 
opinion. 

“TI loved him, Mildred, and I trusted him as I would have 
trusted any man who had the right to call himself a gentleman,” 
pursued Miss Fausset, eager to justify herself in the face of that 
implacabie silence. ‘I had been brought up after the fashion of 
those days, in a state of primeval innocence. J had never even in 
fiction been allowed to come face to face with the cruel realities of 
life. I was educated in an age which thought ‘Jane Eyre’ an 
improper novel, and which restricted a young woman’s education 
to music and modern languages, the latter taught so badly for the 
most part as to be useless when she travelled. My knowledge of 
Italian would just enable me to translate a libretto when I had it 
before me in print, to ask my way in the streets, but it was hardly 
enough to make me understand the answer. It never entered 
into my mind to doubt Paolo Castellani when he told me that 
although we could not, as Papist and Protestant, be married in 
any church in Milan, we could be united by a civil marriage before 
a Milanese authority, and that such a marriage would be binding 
all the world over. Had I been a poor girl I might of my own 
instinct have suspected treachery; but I was rich and he was 
poor, and he would be a gainer by our marriage. Servants and 
governesses had impressed me with the sense of my own im- 
portance, and I knew that I was what is called a good match. So 
I fell into the trap, Mildred, as foolishly as a snared bird. I crept 
out of the house one morning after my music lesson, found my 
lover waiting for me with a carriage close by, went with him to a 
dingy office in a dingy street, but which had a sufficiently official 
air to satisfy my ignorance, and went through a certain formula, 
hearing something read over by an elderly man of grave appear- 
ance, and signing my name toa document after Paolo had signed 
his. 

Tt was all a sham and a cheat, Mildred. The old man was a 
Milanese attorney, with no more power to marry us than he had 
to make us immortal. The paper was a deed of gift by which 
Paolo Castellani transferred some imaginary property to me. The 
whole thing was a farce; but it was so cleverly planned that the 
cheat was effected without the aid of an accomplice. The old 
man acted in all good faith, and my blind confidence and ignorance 
of Italian accepted a common legal formality as a marriage. I 
went from that dark little office into the spring sunshine happy as 
ever bride went out of church, kissed and complimented by a 
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throng of approving friends. I cared very little as to what my 
brother might think of this clandestine marriage. He would have 
refused his consent beforehand, no doubt, but he would reconcile 
himself to the inevitable by-and-by. In any event I should be 
independent of his control. My fortune would be at my own 
disposal after my one and twentieth birthday, mine to throw into 
my husband’s lap. 

“ That is nearly the end of my story, Mildred. We went from 
Milan to Como, and after a few days at Bellagio crossed the St. 
Gothard, and sauntered from one lovely scene to another till we 
stopped at Vevay. For just six weeks I lived in a fool’s paradise ; 
but by that time my brother had traced us to Vevay—having 
learnt all that could be learnt about Castellani at Milan before he 
started in pursuit of us. He came, and my dream ended. I knew 
that I was a dishonoured woman, and that all my education, my 
innate pride in myself, and my fortune had done for me was to 
place me as low as the lowest creature in the land. I left Vevay 
within an hour of that revelation a broken-hearted woman. I 
never saw my destroyer’s face again. You know all, Mildred, now. 
Can you wonder that I shrank with abhorrence from the offspring 
of my disgrace—that I refused ever to see her after I had once 
released myself from the hateful tie?” 

** Yes, I do wonder, I must always wonder that you were merci- 
less to her—that you had no pity for that innocent life.” 

*‘ Ah, you are your father’s daughter. He wished me to hide 
myself in some remote village so that I might taste the sweets of 
maternal affection, enjoy the blessed privilege of rearing a child 
who at every instant of her life would remind me of the miserable 
infatuation that had blighted my own. No, Mildred, I was not 
made for such an existence as that. I have tried to do good to 
others, I have laboured for God’s Church and God’s poor. That 
has been my atonement.” 

“It would have been a better atonement to have cared for your 
own flesh and blood; but with your means and opportunities you 
might have done both. I loved Fay, remember, aunt. I cannot 
forget how bright and happy she might have been. I cannot for- 
get the wrongs that warped her nature.” 

‘You are very hard, Mildred, hard to a woman whose days are 
numbered.” 

“Are not my days numbered, aunt?” cried Mildred with a 
sudden burst of passion. ‘ Was not my heart broken when I left 
this house last year to go into loneliness and exile, abandoning a 
husband I adored? That parting was my death-blow. In all the 
long dreary days that have gone by since then my hold upon life 
has been loosening. You might have saved me that agony. You 
might have sent me back to my home rejoicing—and you would 
not. You cared more for your own pride than for my happiness. 
You might have made your daughter’s life happy—and you would 
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not. You cared more for the world’s esteem than for her welfare. 
As you sacrificed her, your daughter, you have sacrificed me, your 
niece. I know that Iam doomed. Just when God has given me 
back the love that makes life precious, I feel the hand of death 
upon me, and know that the hour of parting is near.” 

“‘T have been a sinner, Mildred; but I Tove suffered—I have 
suffered. You ought not to judge me. You have never known 
shame.” 

That last appeal softened Mildred’s heart. She went over to 
her aunt’s chair, and leant over her and kissed her. 

“Let the past be forgotten,” she said, “and let us part in 
love.” 

And so, a ne of an hour later, they parted, never to meet 
again on earth. 

Miss Fausset died in the early winter, cut off by the first frost, 
like a delicate flower. She had made no change in the disposal 
of her property, and her death made Mildred Greswold a very rich 
woman. 

“My aunt loved the poor,” said Mildred, when she and her 
husband spoke of this increase of wealth. ‘ We are both so much 
richer than our needs, George. We have lived in sunshire for 
the most part. When I am gone I should like you to do some 
great thing for those who live in shadow.” 

‘* My beloved, I shall remain‘ upon this earth only to obey your 

will.” 
He lived only long enough to keep his promise. The Greswold 
Hospital remains, a monument of thoughtful beneficence, in one 
of the most wretched neighbourhoods south of the Thames, but 
George Greswold and his race are ended like a tale that is told. 


César Castellani, enriched by a legacy from Miss Fausset, con- 
trives still to flourish, and still to wear a gardenia in the button- 
hole of an artistic coat; but fashions change quickly in the realm 
of light literature, and the star of the author of “ Nepenthe ” is sunk 
in the oblivion that engulfs ephemeral reputations. Castellani 
is still received in certain drawing-rooms ; but it is in the silly 
circles alone that he is believed in as a man who has only missed 
greatness because he is too much of an artist to be a steadfast 


worker. 


THE END. 








DUCHESS FRANCES. 


By SARAH TYTLER, 


AUTHOR OF ‘‘CITOYENNE JACQUELINE,” ‘‘ SAINT MUNGO’S CITY,” “ LADY BELL,” ETC. 





CHAPTER I. 
A CRADLE OF DUCHESSES. 


JHE cradle in which the chubby babies, who when they were 
beautiful women wore the strawberry leaves, saw the light, was 

not as may be imagined a noble castle like Warwick or Arundel, 
or a stately mansion such as Hatfield or Knole, it was but an 
ordinary small manor house, though substantial and comfortable 
enough in its way, no doubt. If it had survived it might have 
sunk with no impropriety into one of the old-fashioned rambling 
farm-houses, of which there are still many in England—the delight 
of the lovers of the quaint and homely as opposed to the romantic 
and magnificent. As it is, not a stone of the original house or of 
its more pretentious successor is standing, and the only traces of 
the occupants of either which the neighbourhood bears, are limited 
to the old name of a suburb of St. Albans, and to certain tomb- 
stones with edifying inscriptions in the ancient abbey of the town. 
The great historian of the time has told us something of these 
manor-houses with their rough plenty and what was often the 
overbearing boorish pride of their masters and mistresses. Old 
letters and diaries have done still more for us, until we can well- 
nigh realize these weather-stained, red-brick, red-tiled buildings, 
wide and irregular, sometimes dignified with a turret or two, or a 
clock tower, or a heavy porch, but always having their offices close 
at hand, so that the mossy walls of the garden or the paddock 
frequently helped to inclose the whole establishment ; and it 
could be written of the squire’s surroundings that “ the litter of a 
farm-yard gathered under the windows of his bed-chamber, and 
the cabbages and gooseberry bushes grew close to his hall door.” 
What is more pleasing to modern notions, primitive country lanes 
with their wealth of wild flowers, nuts, and berries in summer and 
autumn, and, alas! their depths of mud and snow in winter, and 
their break-neck ruts at all seasons, were also quite near; so, too, 
were the green tree-shaded meadows and the greyer open uplands 
where the cattle and sheep grazed. There the milkmaids and 
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shepherdesses—for we have it on the best authority that there 
were still shepherdesses in England so late as the middle of the 
seventeenth century—tended their herds and flocks, and sang 
their simple ditties to the accompaniment of the murmuring 
brooks which watered the pastures, and the piping of the black- 
birds, thrushes and larks which nested in the white or black 
thorns or under the tufts of ragwort on the leas, 

In the little country house of Holywell, adjoining the town of 
St. Albans, dwelt Richard Jennings, a well-descended country 
gentleman of fair estate. As nothing scurrilous has been reported 
against him, notwithstanding the fact that two members of his 
family lived to attain great distinction, we may take it for granted 
that he was a quietly disposed man, who lived at peace with his 
neighbours. Though he was a country squire, neither more nor 
less, owning land in Somerset and Kent as well as in Hertford- 
shire, St. Albans, where his house was, did not happen to be so 
far in the wilds as to be beyond the refining influence of the 
metropolis. Indeed, Squire Jennings, and his father before him, 
had considerable dealings with London, so that he probably drank 
claret and canary as well as swilled ale when he smoked his pipe. 
The town’s news letters had a personal interest for him. On rainy 
days when he was not engaged riding to market, “ handling his 
pigs and oxen,” or shooting his hares and partridges, or when it 
did not happen to be his turn for dispensing rough justice as a 
magistrate or doing duty as an officer of the train-bands, he wrote 
in his diary or opened one of his old college books and rubbed up 
his scraps of classical learning. He contrived, however, to give no 
offence to his less polished fellows in these exceptional acts, any 
more than if he had indulged in extraordinarily low pursuits or 
extravagantly drunken excesses. 

It would have been well if his wife Madam Jennings, who 
occupied the panelled parlour hung with woollen stuff, and was also 
to be found in her linen closet and still-room, had confined herself 
to the spinning and stitching, the copying out ina half text hand, 
with deplorable spelling, new recipes into the family recipe book, 
or to the brewing of cowslip and elder-flower wines, and the 
making of puddings and pies with her own strong rather than 
delicate fingers, as her contemporaries in similar panelled parlours 
and latticed still-rooms were content to do. Madam Jennings 
was not incapable of careful housewifery. She was far too shrewd 
and acquisitive for such folly. Besides she, too, had been brought 
up in a country house, with a country dame, the “lady ” of Sir 
Giffard Thornhurst, for her mother. And if she had simply varied 
her pursuits by reading in their original French the interminable 
high-flown romances which were the mental refreshment of the 
more intellectual women of her generation, there would have been 
little harm done. But unfortunately she had maintained court 
relations, even when a court was at a discount in England. She 
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had learnt such court ways, no doubt piquing herself on them as 
a mark of her superiority to the humdrum housewives around her, 
as the mass of worthy English gentlemen and gentlewomen 
agreed, in spite of their loyalty, in heartily detesting. 

Madam Jennings’s ambition, from the date of the birth of her 
eldest daughter, was that Frances, and Frances’s sisters after her, 
should find places at court, learn court fashions, as their mother 
had learnt them, and win court favour. It did not deter the 
lady in her projects that her daughters might lose more than 
they gained by the transaction ; and if this had been true in the 
court of the French-bred Henrietta, with Charles the Martyr too 
blindly attached to his fair, high-spirited wife to be able to do 
more than look on gravely at what was opposed to his taste and 
principles, it was ten times more true when a storm of adversity 
had passed over Whitehall and only served to intensify vice in the 
court of the Merry Monarch. 

Madam Jennings was the last person to take the scandalous 
reputation of the English court of her day into consideration in 
disposing of her daughters; her own character was worse than 
shady—she was the best abused woman of her time. When every 
other charge was exhausted, that of witchcraft was brought 
against her. It was whispered that she had a familiar spirit 
which gave her demoniacal power over the light-hearted, light- 
minded king. If so, it does not appear that she exercised her pecu- 
liar gifts for her own benefit, and she was hardly the woman who, 
for the sake of the public welfare, would have sacrificed private 
interests. Her very portrait is said to hand down her evil expres- 
sion to succeeding generations. 

How a comparatively blameless man like Richard Jennings 
managed to endure such a partner, if half what was said of her 
was true, is hard to understand. Perhaps the circumstance that 
she was an heiress and he had his lands in Kent by her, had 
something to do with it. Perhaps the temporizing and trimming 
which men brought to perfection in the politics of the time 
helped him. Anyhow, Holywell was not an idyllic home—one of 
those happy, unworldly places where gentle, trustful spirits are 
fostered. If they were found there, they had to struggle against 
ungenial surroundings, in a scene of unrest and strife—the fit 
nursing ground of strong wills, imperious tempers, and as little 
faith in man as might be. Yet the home had its redeeming 
features. The husband and father was sober when the drinking 
habits of the time would let him ; and only too peaceable and well- 
disposed, if not particularly high-minded. The young life in the 
dwelling was fresh, ardent and pure, having inherited much of the 
father’s passable honesty in another form, else it would have been 
still worse for it in future days. 

Only a remnant of the race was destined to survive. Three 
out of the seven children never saw man’s or woman’s estate, and 
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one died in the flower of her age. Both boys, little John and 
Ralph, and a girl, Susanna, died in childhood. The loss of the 
sons especially was a heavy blow to the plotting, scheming mother 
even more than to the father, who was to have no stout son to 
help him to drive a good bargain on a busy market day, to ride 
to hounds with him, to attend him on a sterner expedition if the 
Duke of York outraged the religious feelings of the country, and 
civil war broke out again. Indeed, with a curious touch of that 
nature which makes the whole world kin, poor Madam Jennings, 
with her decidedly smirched reputation, who sent her daughters, 
in their tender youth, with triumph instead of dismay, into the 
most dissolute court which England ever saw, made a special re- 
quest in her last will. She asked that when she died, as she did 
at a great age, her dust might be laid—not beside those of her 
family who were great and famous—not by the husband who had 
borne long with her; but “as near as could be made con- 
venient” to the graves of the children who were neither great nor 
famous, but were three of them babes, senseless in their inno- 
cence, incapable of distinguishing good from evil, or of recogniz- 
ing whether the mother who caressed them loved them or herself 
best—whether she regarded them as God's immortal creatures, 
with the dew of Heaven still lingering upon them, or mere tools 
with which she was to play her game of life. 

The children who outlived their childhood were Frances, a fair, 
forward girl of fifteen, Barbara, a staid little woman of eleven, 
quiet and orderly in her small, girlish ways, as her father was in 
his methodical man’s ways, and Sarah, a charming child of three. 
The last rolled on the drugget carpet of the parlour, toddled 
fearlessly after the cocks and hens, ducks and geese, invading 
the untidy garden, or snatched with a scream of delight at 
every prize which came in her way. Now it was her father’s 
sword-knot falling from his sword-belt, now it was the fragment 
of a clay pipe, which had dropped from the rack over the chimney- 
piece in the hall that served also as a dining-room. Little Sal 
was not particular—all was grist which came to her tiny mill. 

It was at this stage of the family history that an important 
document, which had been for some time looked for, came by 
one of the lumbering carriers’ carts, which were the post vans of 
the day. It was the appointment in due form of Mrs. Frances 
Jennings, eldest daughter of Richard Jennings, Esquire, of Sand- 
ridge, Hertfordshire, to be one of the maids of honour of the 
Duchess of York. 

Alas! for the poor duchess, if none of her maids had arrived 
nearer the years of discretion with more rational views of life and 
— capacity for the discharge of duty than this volatile maid of 

teen. 

When it came to that, however, it is said that her grace, being 
wise enough to grasp the unfavourable impression produced on 
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society by the queen’s elderly, hard-favoured and austere Portu- 
guese maids of honour, had elected that hers should form an 
entire contrast. They should be the youngest, fairest and 
brightest girls of the proper rank whom the duchess could secure. 
In this light Frances was abundantly qualified, and neither she 
nor her mother had the smallest doubt of her fitness. It would 
have been hard to say which was the more exultant, the mother 
in her hard cunning, or the daughter in her wild gaiety. Frances 
was escaping from her mother’s tight, often galling, leading- 
strings. She was exchanging a dull, sometimes sordidly managed, 
country house for the next to unbridled licence, the brilliant 
state and splendour—with the seamy side unsuspected as yet-—and 
the uninterrupted round of festivities which characterized the 
English court after the Restoration. 

The only persons at Holywell who looked on, taken aback and 
serious, almost sorrowful, at the bustle which followed the recep- 
tion of the great news, were the peace-loving, hen-pecked husband 
and father, and the little girl, Barbara. 

“Tam frighted, wench, that you will not come back to us with 
as light a heart and clear a conscience as you carry with you when 
you go,” said Richard Jennings, regarding his daughter’s gleeful 
packing up with a sigh. 

“No fears, father; sure I can take care both of my heart and 
my conscience,” said the dauntless damsel, dragging out a skirt 
and 4 mantle from a chest in a cupboard in the parlour. 

“If your Uncle Hill were here,” resumed the master of the 
house, “ he would say, ‘ pride goeth before destruction.’” 

“ Then he had better mind his own business, for I have never 
yet come across such pride as these psalm-singing folks entertain, 
or such assurance that they are the favourites of heaven. As if 
General Monk had not gone over for the king, brought him home and 
knocked all knaves and rebels upon the head,” answered Frances. 

“Francie, Francie,” cried little Sarah, “are you going in a 
coach to London town? Will you bring back gingerbread and 
soldiers and horses to little Sarah ? ” 

“ Nay, I don’t think I shall,” answered Frances, impatient at 
the interruption to her counting over her silk stockings and 
fringed gloves. ‘ For you are a greedy little wretch, and ought 
to be whipped, for wanting everything to yourself.” 

There was some warrant given for the speech by the manner in 
which the beautiful child—her rosy cheeks purple with passion, 
the chestnut rings of her hair all ruffled and disordered—clenched 
her small fists, stamped and screamed, until her mother called 
from another room to ask what was the matter. She received for 
explanation of the din that it was only little Sal in one of her 
tantrums. At last her father caught up the child in his arms 
and carried her shrieking away. 

It do seem strange to think, Sister Francie, that to-morrow at 
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this hour, when we were wont to have our game of battledore and 
shuttlecock, you will be clean gone, and that we'll have to sit 
down without you to supper and breakfast and dinner for many a 
day. It will be almost as bad as the time sister Sue died, which 
I can just remember,” said a girl’s quiet voice, which sounded 
very subdued in the silence that followed the sudden withdrawal 
of the last baby of the establishment with her piercing wail. 
Barbara did not cry either for favours refused or for the anticipa- 
tion of loss. There was just a slight quiver in her patient voice, 
as she stood rolling up a coil of lace which had come undone. 

“ You must get parson’s Jenny to come and play with you, 
Bab,” said Frances promptly. ‘‘ You must not have a fit of the 
dumps, I won’t hear on’t. I'll make interest with the duchess or 
the duke, and we'll have you, too, up in London in no time. 
What a rare meek maid of honour you would make!” 

‘No, no,” cried Barbara, shrinking back as if the hair under 
the round cap she wore were standing on end with terror. “I 
couldn’t leave my father. Who would fill his pipe for him, or 
trim his beard, or stand by and take note of the games he wins at 
shovel-board when he has a mind to play with cousin Fox? Pray, 
don’t put it into my mother’s head, sister Frances, since it is but 
natural that she should wish my promotion as well as yours, not 
that she thinks near so much of me as of you. She says that I 
favour father, that my face will never be my fortune, and that 
I’ve not spirit to get on at court. She thinks that baby Sarah will 
far outshine me and push me out of her way, if I don’t take care 
before I’m out of my teens.” 

“T see no fault to find with your face,” said Frances with 
decision, looking up into her sister’s small, pale, but rather 
prettily-featured face, under the dark hair, drawn up beneath the 
cap, which made her look so much like a little old woman at 
eleven years of age. ‘ We can’t all have faces like whey cheeses 
or full moons,” alluding to her own extremely fair complexion 
and to little Sarah’s chubby cheeks. 

“ Besides,” resumed Bab, “ though I had as mighty pretty a 
complexion, as the strange gentleman who wished to treat with 
father for your hand said you had, and hair like flax to match, I 
should be frighted out of my wits at court. I should always be 
making mistakes and getting into scrapes; and I had almost as 
lief die like poor sister Sue and Johnnie and Raaf, as go away 
from home and only hear of all of you in a carrier’s letter once a 
month.” 

‘“‘T warrant you’re right there; you could never do any thing on 
your own account, or swear you were as good as your neighbours, 
and give back better than you got, though you knew it were 
gospel truth all the time,” said Frances a little disdainfully. “TI 
suppose you can’t help it, sister Bab, but you don’t take after 
mother, that’s plain.” 
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“All the same, I think mother as well as father would miss 
me,” Bab turned on the speaker, with a half-prim, half-plaintive 
self-assertion. ‘ You know, Francie, I have begun to help her to 
keep the accounts and look after the store-room, which is more 
than you, who have been always on the wing, have done. When 
she ran out of Portugal orange-water and Turkey attar of roses 
last week, she owned I had found her something not so bad to 
take their place, in our elder-flower water that Betty Pike and I 
brewed and the rose leaves we dried and spiced in the summer.” 

“ What are you ‘two silly wenches chattering about, when so 
much has to be done ?” cried Madam’s highly-pitched, imperious 
voice in the distance. ‘ You know, Frances, that you have no 
time to lose ; come to me this minute, when I have my patch-box 
at hand, till I see whether a patch or two would not set off your 
skin.” 

Not merely an innocent black silk patch or two, by way of 
adornment, like the spots on a leopard, were to be bestowed on 
Frances, but such shreds of the rankest worldly wisdom, of the 
coarsest, most callous calculation, which Madam Jennings could 
provide, were to be expended on the girl, to speck and stain the 
candour and uprightness of her mind. Never to hold herself 
cheap, or to let other people weigh her in a light balance. To 
cause the sharp wit of her tongue to be feared where the charm of 
her radiant beauty and high spirits failed to do their work. To aim 
at the best match of the day, and to be content with nothing less. 
So to hold well in hand and play against each other the different 
currents of court favour among which she would be launched, as 
to win the greatest gain to herself and the largest number of 
benefits to her family. 

Frances, with all her quickness, was not so apt a pupil as her 
mother was a teacher in this school, but the learner laid to heart 
more than enough of its maxims. 

We do not need to have recourse to imagination for a per- 
sonal likeness of this Frances Jennings, on whom, at the 
early age of fifteen, all these Machiavellian counsels were 
lavished. She was painted, like the other beauties of the 
day, by “worthy Mr. Lilly,” who was not above being enter- 
tained sometimes in the housekeepers’ rooms of his patrons. 
He cuts a more distinguished figure to us of a later genera- 
tion as Sir Peter Lely, the court painter. Still his work of art 
is less satisfactory than that of a minute word-picture furnished 
by a keen observer who became a near family connection 
of the lady’s. What he dwelt most upon was the singular 
fairness of complexion which, along with her very blonde hair, 
must have rendered her beauty dazzling to a foreigner. He 
took the trouble to tell his readers that the insipidity which is 
frequently an unwelcome element in the attractions of a blonde 
was wholly wanting in this specimen of joyous well-born English 
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girlhood. He said little of her diminutive size and nothing of 
her tendency to thinness, though both were insisted upon by her 
critics in later years. Her throat was lily-fair. Her mouth was 
the most charming of all mouths, albeit the red lips were some- 
what wide and full. The shape of her face and the turn of her 
head were exquisite. Grace and sprightliness were mingled in 
each of her impromptu gestures. He pronounced her enthusias- 
tically, after half a century, a very Aurora, a goddess of spring- 
time. But in order that the world might have faith in his 
glowing picture, he did not omit the flaws in the — The 
eyes, though they sparkled and shone because of the gay and 
daring girlish spirit which looked out of them, were not in them- 
selves winning. Her nose had not supreme delicacy. There 
was something to be wished for in her arms, hands and feet. 
He was too gallant to say exactly what—whether the defect 
consisted of a certain clumsiness and redness or, what was more 
probable, a trifle of sharpness and claw-likeness. He added to 
his portrait a few touches which had to do with the mind and 
manners of the young beauty, who so soon burst from the bud 
into the flower. Her conversation was fascinating when she 
sought to please. When it was her will to be mocking and 
satirical her wit was keen and cutting. Finally she had an 
attribute not at all remarkable in girls of her age, whether in 
courts or out of them. Her liveliness and imagination ran away 
with her; she frequently began to speak before she had finished 
the thought which led to the speech, and thus did neither 
thought nor speech justice. 


CHAPTER II. 
COURT SERVICE AND COURT COMPANY. 


CHARLES II, gave his brother, the Duke of York, St. James’s 
Palace for a residence; but in the earlier years of the reign the 
duke and duchess with their household were much at Whitehall, 
where the court was held, and it was a long step from the well- 
born rusticity of Holywell to the splendours of Whitehall—the 
great English palace of its day never completed. Had Inigo 
Jones’s plans been carried out it would have been as large as 
Versailles. Even in its incompleteness it extended from Charing 
Cross to Westminster and from St. James’s Park to the Thames. 
It included a great congeries of buildings, old tilt yards and bear- 
gardens, more modern bowling-alleys and tennis courts, an 
orchard and flower gardens looking on the river, with range upon 
range of stately rooms known as the Portsmouth rooms, the Stone 
rooms, the cock-pit—some of them so near to the water that: their 
basements were apt to be inconveniently flooded in high tides. 
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From the moment Frances entered the Whitehall gate and 
looked up in amazement and admiration at its glazed and 
tesselated bricks and battlements adorned with medallions, she 
was in an ecstasy at all she saw and heard, from the noble 
court-yard proper to the long gallery and the glorious banquet- 
ing hall. But what was the place to the persons, the gallant 
gay figures thronging the precincts? Away with the soiled 
red or grey cloth coats which Frances had known in Hertford- 
shire, the dowdy stuff gowns, the hideous pinners, the clumsy 
hoods. Here were men in coloured sarcenet or velvet coats, 
laced with gold and silver, and beneath the towering beavers, 
huge perriwigs, which had replaced the old Cavaliers’ love-locks, 
and oh! the fun of the thing! the perriwigs so changed the looks 
of smooth beardless faces that old mothers and young wives 
could not recognize the familiar features in their new voluminous 
environment. Here were women in trains or in short. skirts 
showing the dainty twinkling feet in the buckled shoes, rich 
spensers or gossamer fichus, great hats turned up at the sides 
with plumes of feathers, fringed gloves and jewelled fans; un- 
doubtedly here was bravery enough to make young mouths open 
and young eyes stand still to gloat upon it. 

Frances saw also the sober work-a-day world, of London citizens 
and of visitors from the country, coming in great crowds, as the 
people of Paris used to repair to the Tuileries to witness the 
striking spectacle of the king dining or supping, or dancing or 
gambling in public. 

The prevailing characteristic of the scene, and this was another 
recommendation to a wild little lass who knew no better, was 
liveliness rather than ceremony—far less gravity and diligence, 
for if there was one thing which King Charles hated next to 
business, it was ceremony. 

True, there were reluctant eyes and shrinking ears which saw 
and heard beneath the glittering surface. To such witnesses 
there was the reflection of ghastly splashes of blood on the 
splendid apparel and gilded furniture; and the lingering echo of 
the heavy tramp of one Oliver Cromwell and the captains of his 
Ironsides in these rooms and on these stairs. Hark! what was 
that din of masons’ hammers and chisels and carpenters’ saws in 
the very banqueting hall? Was it for the hasty breaking 
through of a wall and the erection of a scaffold? On it a 
pale worn man, with a peaked beard and eyes once restlessly 
shifting, grown steadfast in his extremity, stepped out on a 
bitter January day and faced a sea of hostile faces before he said 
his prayers, took off his cloak, gave Bishop Juxon the diamond 
George of the Order of the Garter bidding him ‘ Remember,” 
and laid his head on the block. All over and done with was it ? 
An unprecedented episode of whole sixteen years past—a year 
ere Frances’s young life began, so that the bare remembrance 
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which the “ Man Charles Stewart ” unwittingly enjoined with his 
last word, referring as he did, no doubt, to a very different 
obligation, had clean died out of men’s minds. Such horrors could 
never happen in England again. Then what was the meaning of 
the incessant rumours of plots to assassinate the second Charles 
and his heir the Duke of York ? 

But such thoughts were not likely to occur to a volatile girl of 
fifteen, and in spite of all which had come and gone, there was 
no question that Charles II. was personally the most popular and 
accessible of sovereigns. 

The free and easy ways of the gay king and the court following 
his august example, were very acceptable to Frances. They were 
fit food for her high, not over sensitive spirits, extravagant love 
of fun and insatiable curiosity. Soon she knew, roundly speak- 
ing, all the holes and corners of the vast pile. She did not in- 
trude into the council chamber, or the presence chamber, or the 
royal closets, or the cock-pit, where the Duke of York was in the 
habit of transacting the business of the Admiralty—the War 
Office too, for that matter; but she would trip or saunter in or 
out of the gates, across the labyrinths of courts, up and down the 
stairs, along the galleries and through the cabinets, well-nigh as 
freely as she had run about among the gooseberry bushes and 
corn-stacks, in and out of the panelled parlour, and up to her 
own and her sister Bab’s garret bedroom at Holywell. Some- 
times she was alone, or she was accompanied by another maid of 
honour belonging to the duchess or the queen, little older and 
wiser than herself; or one or both girls were attended by 
brilliant escorts in whose numbers lay their safety. Frances’s 
duties, though they were manifold, were not heavy, and were, as 
« rule, to her taste. She waited on her mistress when the 
duchess went abroad or into company. Frances ran the great 
woman’s errands and did her behests in private—a little more 
like a waiting-maid and less like a dame de compagnie than 
would be expected in the present day. She played with the royal 
children in the palace nursery at St. James’s. For there was 
already a mild baby Princess Mary, unlike either her father or 
her mother; there was an infant prince, too, who, like the 
brothers that followed him, died peacefully in his cradle. He 
reminded Frances of her own little brothers whom her father 
and her sister Bab were always softly regretting, ana of whom 
her mother never spoke. 

Frances went out in one of the’gilt coaches with her grace the 
duchess, whether the young maid of honour was hale and hearty, 
or sick and sorry, when her turn of waiting came; luckily hale 
and hearty was Frances’s normal condition. She played cards in 
the duchess’s rooms, or in other rooms when there was no better 
company to make up the games of ombre or basset, when there 
was no visit to the opera or to the Duke’s or the King’s theatre, 
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no supper with the king and queen, or with some person of suffi- 
cient distinction to break in upon the routine by an agreeable 
variety. 

The duchess was a fairly good mistress. The fact that she 
herself had been for a period of years a maid of honour to her 
future sister-in-law, the Princess of Orange, might, in the 
natural order of things, have tempted her grace to enact the 
part of the beggar-made-porter to the other beggars. But 
though she was accused of undue pride and extravagance, she 
was never said, even in the most trying circumstances, to be either 
harsh or unfair to her dependants. On the whole Frances agreed 
marvellously with her vocation, and when it was irksome—as what 
vocation is not sometimes ?—she found a thousand indemnifications 
in chattering and laughing with her equals and in the fascinating 
employment of maintaining and holding at a proper distance a 
little court of her own composed of “ servants” paying homage to 
her youth, beauty and mother-wit. 

Frances saw more grand palaces than those of Whitehall and 
St. James’. She went to Hampton Court, where the inoffensive 
queen stayed often, and to Somerset House, where Catherine of 
Braganza’s more irrepressible predecessor, Henrietta Maria, dwelt, 
in greater state than her daughter-in-law displayed, during 
the queen-mother’s visits to England, when she generally suc- 
ceeded in keeping everybody in hot water. But what Frances 
liked best was to go to the palace of Greenwich by water. 
Indeed, these water parties were the most picturesque of all the 
picturesque galas of the time. True, Greenwich was a little too 
near the rough sea; and the boisterous English weather did not 
respect these fine folks auy more then than now. But the situa- 
tion was different on the hot, still summer evenings, when the 
leaves of the trees were yellowing and shrivelling, and it was too 
dusty for promenades in the park. Thesilver Thames was a sight 
to see, covered with resplendent barges filled with princely and 
noble company. Music was called in as a fitting accompaniment 
to the gay scene. Collations were served to refresh the voyagers. 
There was much joyous mirth when the pleasure-seekers were as 
young as Frances, in addition to graceful and graceless dallying. 

Another agreeable departure from the ordinary practice was 
when the court went to Tunbridge or Epsom to drink the waters 
as a safeguard against that mysterious complaint called ‘ the 
spleen,” with which all gentlefolks, of whatever constitution, 
were apt to be afflicted in that generation. In order to drive 
away the distressing malady the more effectually there was much 
playing at rustic life, running about under green trees and on 
the breezy downs, drinking milk new from the cow, having 
fortunes told by the gipsies in waiting, chaffering over the toys 
which were the trade of the place, dancing on the greensward. 

It would be idle to attempt to chronicle the famous habitués of 
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Whitehall and St. James’ with whom Frances was perfectly familiar, 
who are but dim dreams to us though they have been preserved 
like flies in amber in stilted histories and graphic diaries. She 
saw many a time her mistress’s father, the renowned statesman 
and chronicler, Clarendon, who had worked hard for Charles and 
England even when he had worked harder for himself. He had 
contrived that his daughter should sit with princes and be 
acknowledged by the indignant daughter of Henry IV. of France. 
Clarendon’s care-laden brow and worn, compressed mouth were 
in marked contrast to his full English face. He had learnt to 
pinch his lips when he was eating his heart out in exile in 
Jersey, and when he and his family were in want of common 
necessaries at the Hague. He was not likely to relax these 
tell-tale lips when the constant taunt of the loss of Dunkirk was 
for ever ringing in his ears. 

Frances saw the rough, coarse soldier, Monk, Duke of Albemarle, 
who had brought the king back to a grateful people. He was 
still in high favour with both king and people, and was as 
often at Whitehall on the affairs of the army as the Earl of 
Sandwich was in the interest of the navy. He was hardly so 
noisy and uncouth as the woman he had made his duchess—Nan 
Clarges the blacksmith’s daughter, the milliner’s apprentice, some 
said the camp-follower, the butt of the wits of the town, who, if 
anything on earth could have done it, would have put the young 
maid of honour out of conceit with duchesses. 

Once a week or so, Frances met the brisk dandy clerk to the 
Admiralty, Mr. Samuel Pepys, wending his way through the 
intricacies of Whitehall to have an interview with his early patron 
my Lord Sandwich, or with the Duke of York himself, on the con- 
dition of the fleet. She was sure of a polite bow and a complacent 
word from Mr. Pepys though he was the busiest man there. Was 
he not hurrying off to inspect a picture of Mr. Lilly’s; then to 
his coffee-house to hear what the Turks were about; anon he 
would take out his wife to buy her a pearl drop before he visited 
one of the theatres to see the newest piece; and at last home 
to scribble the day’s doings in his diary ? 

Much more rarely, not above once or twice during her year at 
court, Frances encountered a grave, kindly gentleman who had 
come up from Deptford to pay his duty to his sovereign. His 
velvet coat was sober in colour and his ruffles simple but spot- 
less. He sighed a little as he looked gently at her, and con- 
trasted her with his friend among the maids of honour, with 
whom, alas, she had little in common. Then he moved on, 
talking with interest to some congenial spirit, when he could 
find one in that inharmonious region, of his gardens and his 
tapestry manufactories, and his young daughter Mary who was as 
learned and’ good as she was beautiful. Poor Frances was not 
like her either, save in the one respect which was of the least 
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consequence ; and she showed unlikeness before Mr. John Evelyn’s 
vexed face by joining her elders and betters in teasing the 
pompous small gentleman, Sir Geoffrey Hudson, who strutted 
and writhed under the torment. 

But the place for magnificent company, high and low, at 
Whitehall, was the Banqueting Hall when a ball was held 
there. Frances could hardly contain her delight; and it 
must be taken into account that she was not there as a mere 
looker-on like some of the excellent people who crowded and 
crushed into the musicians’ loft or the doorways and felt them- 
selves well repaid by being permitted to look on at the sheen of 
the satin, the glitter of the diamonds, the gleam of the pearls, 
the courtly grace of the men, the rare beauty of the women. 
She was a guest among the guests—not the least admired 
in the superb throng. She marched in the brantle which the 
king himself led, she and her partner danced their version of the 
coranto when their turn came. There, indeed, were “all the 
great ones.” 

The king, with his harsh features and swarthy complexion, his 
grotesque exclamation of “ Odds fish!” his short memory and his 
ready wit, was the most elegant of ugly raw-boned men, the most 
winning of selfish scamps. The company, including the queen, 
rose and stood, in compliment to the rank of the dancer; they 
might have paid the same compliment to the perfection of the 
performance. 

When the queen first came to England a few years before, she 
was described as a glowing brunette, but the glow soon faded 
and left only the sallowness; yet people called her comely—there 
was so much of simple honesty and innocence in the round, dark 
face, with the slightly projecting teeth, which the big black eyes 
could not render more than ordinary looking. It was a fitting 
face for the dumpy little figure, which cloth of silver, nay, cloth 
of gold, could not have made stately or queen-like. It was the 
face and figure of a well-intentioned, narrow-minded woman, con- 
vent-bred and ignorant of the world, childish and passionate at 
first, but soon taking refuge in a stolid submission to the circum- 
stances which were too much for her. She was neglected, insulted, 
plundered, still she kept her post and danced unflaggingly through 
all her trials with a kind of dogged serenity and heavy good-nature. 
She was resolved to have what enjoyment was to be got from her 
rank and the gaiety and luxury which surrounded her, in spite of 
the mortification, disappointments and outrages to which she was 
subjected. Nota very heroic figure, yet not without its pitifulness. 

James, Duke of York, was between the two great stages of his 
life—that of the brave boy who, shutting up his little dog in his 
room at St. James’s, escaped alone at night across the dark park, 
and was enabled to join his mother in France—and that of the 
heavy-hearted man surrounded by the half-sorrowful, half-scornful 
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followers who had lost all in his cause, while he could do no more 
than grope his way down the landing stairs to the boat which was 
to bear him away from his three kingdoms. Not so ugly a man 
as his brother Charles, but infinitely less graceful ; not so destitute 
of principle, but with a vindictive instead of an easy temper; 
a plodding worker instead of an incorrigible idler, but, except when 
the work was in connection with the navy, of which he knew some- 
thing, doing harm instead of good by it; a man of small power of 
understanding, though of a great habit of persistency, showing 
little more heart than he showed brain. 

Anne, Duchess of York, was worth a score of her husband, 
with a comely English face, in spite of its double chin, becoming 
the woman who had been the beauty of The Hague in her youth, 
a face like that of her father, Clarendon, and a little like the faces 
of both her daughters, Queen Mary and “good Queen Anne,” 
though Anne’s mindless face was a decided caricature of the 
Duchess of York’s, which did not fail to indicate her resolute 
spirit and excellent wit. The story went and is still extant, that 
Anne Hyde’s grandmother was neither more nor less than a young 
country servant wench. She ran away from a hard step-mother, 
it was said, and was taken into the service of Sir Thomas Ayles- 
bury, Master of the Mint, whose wife she eventually became. His 
daughter and heiress wedded the young lawyer Edward Hyde, who 
rose to be Earl of Clarendon and Lord Chancellor of England. If 
there is a grain of truth in the story there must have been some- 
thing right royal in the honest peasant blood, for it is the testi- 
mony of an eye witness and a very competent authority—that Anne 
Hyde “had an air of grandeur more than those who were born 
queens.” A certain majesty in her figure survived the disadvantage 
of the extreme stoutness which early spoilt her fine shape. The 
game was hardly worth the candle which had led her to be secretly 
contracted to the Duke of York at Breda in 1659, and married to 
him in the middle of a September night in 1660 at Worcester 
House, the ceremony being performed by the duke’s private 
chaplain, while the Earl of Ossory, and not her father, gave 
away the bride. The poor bride was grossly slandered, and the 
royal bridegroom, instead of defending her like a man—not to say 
a prince—betrayed the saturnine cast of character, and the halting 
and vacillating humour which more than once in his life crossed 
‘and balanced his obstinate temper. Even after her reputation 
was cleared and she was publicly acknowledged Duchess of York, 
her promotion was never forgiven her. Her father dissembled 
and disgraced her, in order to throw his share of the political 
offence upon her. Anne could dissemble in her turn, but this 
particular instance of dissimulation must have been very bitter to 
her. 

Still more of the famous old company. A little elderly woman, 
lean and somewhat awry, who still retained a fine complexion, 
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fine dark eyes and fine features, except for the mouth, which, 
like Frances Jennings’ mouth, had never been good, while her 
present thinness exaggerated the defect of its largeness. She had 
the correct taste to wear a widow’s plain mourning in that room of 
sombre memories. This was the queen-mother, who had violently 
refused to receive her daughter’s maid as her daughter, the once 
beautiful and beloved Henrietta Maria. 

The elderly man, her contemporary, grey-browed under his dark 
perriwig, had fought stubbornly on many an English battlefield. 
In those past days he had an extraordinary genius for winning his 
part of the struggle by impetuous charges and reckless sallies, and 
at the same time causing the rout of his companions by leaving 
them far behind and forgetting their very existence in the heat 
of the conflict. Now he was peacefully engrossed with the pursuit 
of chemistry, and the mystery of mezzo-tinto. This was the friend 
of Andrew Marvel, the son of the Queen of Hearts, “ fiery Prince 
Rupert” in his youth. 

The handsome, eager lad with the curiously excited, restless 
expression, had been simple Mr. Crofts when he came to England 
in the suite of the old queen the other year. He was now Duke 
of Buccleuch and Monmouth, Knight of the Garter, Great 
Chamberlain of England, Lord High Admiral of Scotland. Did 
not his blood prick when he trod certain of these boards or passed 
by yonder wall? Was there no warning for him from the ghost of 
the man with the melancholy peaked face, who had made his exit 
by the forgotten opening to the scaffold and the block? No fore- 
taste of the ditch near the field of Sedgemoor, in which a hunted 
man in the dress of a shepherd, with a diamond George in his 
pocket, lay under the fern leaves? No realization of an abject 
pleading for dear life to the king and kinsman—turned to stone so 
far as the miserable pleader’s suit was concerned? No vision of 
another scaffold and another block, and a traitor to King James 
dying in wild rebellion against his fate ? 

Monmouth’s partner, with whom he was dancing about as un- 
willingly as he had just married her, was little Lady Anne Scott, 
the greatest heiress in his father’s dominions, the representative of 
the bold Buccleuchs. Her mother, by a second marriage the 
Countess of Wemyss, had enterprisingly brought up the small 
maiden to London in order to find for her a match equal to her 
fortunes. Here was the feat accomplished. Happily for Mon- 
mouth’s “little mistress” the last of the three fragile girls on 
whom the Buccleuch’s lands and honours had devolved, she was 
not more than thirteen years. She believed everything that was 
said to her, accepted all |the superficial attention which was paid 
to her, was delighted, like Frances, with the splendid scene. She 
had the easily satisfied, disengaged mind of extreme youth; she 
was able to mind her steps and give all heed to them ; she skipped 
so high and bent so low that she had the proud satisfaction, 
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poor noble lass! of doing honour to Scotland in being pointed out 
as one of the best dancers at the queen’s ball. She remained true 
to the bond so prematurely tjed, but it was not of her and her 
pretty dancing on this gay night that Monmouth thought in his 
last ravings, when he swore eternal fidelity to Strafford’s dis- 
honoured daughter, who had sacrificed her duty to God and her 
loyalty to her father’s memory, her name and fame, friends and 
country for him. 

The stately woman, full of la beauté de diable, and “ most 
enormously vicious,” was Lady Castlemayne. 

The fair, foolish girl, who was so ill-advised and so lacking in 
the sense of what was due to herself, to her mistress the queen, 
and to all honourable women, as to engage in a friendship with 
the Delilah and harpy, was a namesake—so far as the Christian 
name went—of Mrs. Frances Jennings. Mrs. Frances Stewart was 
the most exquisitely lovely, the most divertingly thoughtless and 
silly—a distinction not of easy attainment in that company—of 
all these maids and matrons. If the tradition is to be believed, 
that she sat for the heroic figure of Britannia which still lingers 
on our copper coins, the anti-climax of art could not go further. 

And here was John Evelyn’s friend, pure of heart and meek and 
devout of spirit, of whom her companions were not worthy. They 
could not understand her simple goodness, detesting her with 
acrimony, and scoffing at her, just as they laughed at the light 
eyelashes, which were not so far amiss, shading the mild, modest 
blue eyes, and relieved against the alabaster tint of eyelids 
and brow—Mrs. Margaret Blague, better known to posterity as 
Mrs. Margaret Godolphin. 


CHAPTER III. 


THE COURTIERS AMONG WHOM FRANCES JENNINGS’ SPECIAL 
‘ SERVANTS ” FIGURED. 


THE beau of beaux, if one may be permitted to apply so hack- 
neyed, vulgarized a term to so very fine a gentleman, past his 
first youth, who could find pleasant enough compliments to win 
smiles even from the stiff and dull Portuguese ladies, was Philip- 
pert, Comte de Gramont, or as the name is commonly spelt in 
England, Grammont. 

The man whose haggard face bore traces of wilder dissipation 
than that of any of his associates, whose escapades were so out- 
rageous that even Charles banished him at times from his court, 
where, however, the courtier could not be spared, seeing that his 
light songs and scandalous verses, the vers de société of the period— 
not to know which was to be illiterate, indeed, worse than never 
to have read a play by Mr. John Dryden, or a line of Waller’s or 
Cowley’s—was John Wilmot, Earl of Rochester. 
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Another man, past his first youth, like Grammont, a Saul 
among the people, above whom he towered by the head and 
shoulders—a grand head, whatever quality of brains it might 
contain, and shoulders like the frame of a Greek athlete—was 
Dick Talbot, of whom more presently. 

A fourth man, who was as an Adonis by this Hercules—younger, 
slimmer, more effeminate in his beauty—was Harry Sidney. 

The last man to be mentioned—of whom, as in the case of Dick 
Talbot, we must hear again in Frances’ history—was one of those 
superior persons whose supremacy in his own day it is hard to 
account for in another generation. He was midway in age 
between Sidney and Talbot, not handsome—a little man with 
a large head. He was not very sbining or original in his wit—at 
least, men declared that his best sayings were stilted and borrowed, 
though women found him eloquent enough — not surpassingly 
brave, unless as a duellist, though he volunteered in at least one 
distant and dangerous expedition. He was unmistakably a fop 
and coxcomb, cold of heart, and possessed with an overweening 
sense of his own merits, the chief of which was a much-prized 
reputation for conquest. This was Harry Jermyn—the second 
Harry Jermyn—the first being now Earl of St. Albans and Master 
of the Horse to Henrietta Maria, of whose wealth his nephew, the 
second Harry, was understood to be the heir. 

Frances was almost at once a belle— La belle Jennings ”— 
among these men of rank and fashion. They speedily gathered 
round the beautiful girl in all the freshness of her early youth 
and the piquancy of her mental as well as personal gifts. She 
was already overbearing and passionate, but she was honest and 
faithful, according to her lights. She could forget the worldly 
maxims which had been instilled into her. She could be kind. 
There were bright sparkles of generosity lighting up the shadows of 
her selfish ambition, and stout determination to make her own out 
of everything which happened around her. Some of her adorers, 
however frivolous and wild, were honest and honourable, and looked 
forward, in their sudden passion, to wooing and wedding her; 
others were depraved in the abounding depravity, and would have 
dragged her down into the dust and left her there. But the best 
and the worst soon found that, while she was ready to make sport, 
she could take care of herself. Her dauntless confidence, as well 
as her comparative ignorance, stood her in good stead. She 
declined interviews and appointments which would not have been 
to her credit, refused to read billets douxz, which could contain 
nothing to her profit, and when they were smuggled into her 
muff without her knowledge, where another girl would have 
grown pale with passion or shame at the insult, shook them out, 
laughing scornfully, and burned them unopened before the 
mortified eyes of the sender. Her lovers soon found that from 
Frances they were not likely to get more than a light repartee or 
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a flashing retort. She was a little hard-hearted in the freedom 
of her fancy, the sprightliness of her temper, and what was, as 
yet, the deep slumber of her affections. She made no conceal- 
ment of her worldliness, on the contrary, she audaciously pro- 
claimed it. Her spice of cruelty, her comically frank mercenari- 
ness, only rendered her the more irresistible to such men as her 
crowd of lovers was principally composed of. She was constantly 
saying to them, casting it in their teeth as it were, that she was 
for none of them unless he were a duke, like his grace of 
Buckingham, who was a married man already, or a young prince 
like what Prince Rupert or Prince Maurice had been when her 
father remembered their arrival in England, or, at least, an earl 
of many quarterings and great unencumbered estates. Then she 
could go down to Holywell, and her mother, who had only 
married a plain country gentleman, would not say nay to her. 
Sister Bab’s eyes would open wide with wonder and admiration, 
and little Sarah would clamour for a fine man too, a “ goodman ” 
who would bring little Sal a cockhorse, and bracelets, and rings 
to stick on each small fat finger. 

There was one squire in Frances’ train who, though he was 
neither duke nor earl, was possessed of counterbalancing advan- 
tages calculated to shake her resolution. He was reputed to have, 
from his great Irish estates and other sources, an income of forty 
thousand pounds a year; moréover, the Duchess of York sup- 
ported his pretensions. Frances knew her power, and tyrannized 
over him, though he was himself the most masterful of men. 
Yet, from first to last, he deserved kinder treatment at her hands, 
whatever might be his deserts where others were concerned. For 
he drank, and diced, and swore strange oaths, and was as wild 
and reckless as the rest of that godless crew. Indeed, if we are 
to put implicit faith in Macaulay, who, to be sure, had his facts 
from the reports of Dick Talbot’s mortal enemies, the said 
Dick exhibited hardly a redeeming point, with the exception of 
the singular beauty of his stately person, his taste in dress, and 
his physical courage. He was a bully who had been prepared to 
act the cut-throat in a proposal to assassinate Cromwell. He was 
a swaggerer—talking so loudly and heedlessly that his cock-and- 
bull stories were a by-word. He was profuse and improvident, 
yet crafty and mercenary withal, making a pretence of “ eccentric 
impudence ” to conceal his deeper guilt. He was such a notorious 
brawler that there was not an inn between Chester and London 
which had not resounded with his riots and rows. Still there 
must have been some high lights in this very shady picture which 
the historian failed to catch. For the Irish kernes dearly loved 
Dick Talbot, who identified himself with their cause. And in 
what had reference to his youthful mistress, Frances Jennings, 
whose senior’ he was by a score of years, he showed himself 
anxious in a heartfelt way for her honour and happiness, scrupu- 
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lously considerate of them, and sore at her wilful perversity and 
overthrow of his good offices on her behalf. He tried to watch over 
her, to warn her, to defend her from her volatile, headstrong self, 
as well as from other foes, even when she would not listen to his 
suit, and gave him scant hope of ever granting his prayer. He 
was thoroughly disinterested in his passionate attachment, for 
those advantages of an ancient, illustrious name and a large 
income, which weighed with the Duchess of York, and did not 
appear trifling to Frances, were not shared by her to any appreciable 
extent. She had come of races of country squires and nothing 
more; and though she was one of the three co-heiresses who 
would share her father’s estates, her modest portion was not to be 
mentioned in the same breath with his possessions. In return 
for his devotion, she laughed at him, and trampled on his pride 
and prejudices. Apparently his prime of manhood as contrasted 
with her raw girlhood, which would have had a special charm 
for many maidens of her tender years, was as much lost upon her 
as were that symmetry and beauty of figure and face, which 
caused his last accuser to write that Dick Talbot might have 
formed a fit model for a sculptor. 

The pair had a crowning dispute about a lady who was not 
worth it. This was a certain Mrs. Henrietta Maria Price, a Welsh 
woman. Frances throughout her life manifested a decided 
preference for half foreigners; the Welsh or the Irish—though 
she disdained Irish Dick in the meanwhile—the French, in 
nurture, if not in birth—even the Italian. Mrs. Price was a 
young lady of a rank similar to that of Frances Jennings. She was 
the daughter of a gallant officer who had fallen in one of the battles 
of the late civil war. Her mother had been one of the maids of 
honour to Henrietta Maria, and the daughter had held a like 
post in the service of Queen Catherine. From this she had 
been dismissed for flagrant misconduct. But Mrs. Price, like 
other culprits, had lingered on the outskirts of the scenes of 
happier days, and had availed herself of the support of my lady 
Castlemayne, who was always ready to make up a party against 
the queen. Various perverse, injudicious persons had followed 
my lady’s example, until Frances Jennings was drawn into the 
contention, acting in this instance in open violation of her mother’s 
wily injunctions. Without question, she was taking a leaf out 
of Frances Stewart’s book. She, too, in her juvenile folly, was 
determined to assert her independence and to prove her supe- 
riority to small scruples. Her fidelity to the cause of a ready- 
made friendship was the more magnanimous, inasmuch as Mrs. 
Price, instead of being a great power at court, was nobody in 
particular, unless she might be regarded as Frances’ rival in wit, 
of which Mrs. Henrietta Maria is said to have possessed a store. 
In the matter of beauty she was brown, and had a short, stout 


figure. 
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Frances would have it that the unromantic bone of contention 
had been grossly slandered and sacrificed, or that, at the worst, 
she was not so much more deserving of condemnation than were 
many of those who had constituted themselves her judges. 
Another penalty under which the victim laboured roused her 
champion’s fiery indignation. Mrs. Henrietta Maria Price had 
given offence to a girl who was in favour with the court poetaster 
and satirist, Rochester. Accordingly, hardly a day passed on 
which he did not persecute the disgraced maid of honour by 
holding her up to ridicule in his scurrilous verses. 

It is easy to guess what chance Dick Talbot had when he tried to 
interpose and withdraw his young mistress from so undesirable an 
association. He is almost certain to have done it in a blundering, 
blustering way, for he was always a blunderer and blusterer. He 
declared vehemently that Frances would compromise her own 
unblemished reputation by so mixing herself up with one whose 
character was more than breathed upon. He urged the irrepar- 
able injury the young girl would do herself with her master and 
mistress, the Duke and Duchess of York, by her loud advocacy of 
Mrs. Price, whose conduct had supplied incontrovertible evidence 
that she was not to be trusted. 

“And would you fright me, sir, with such low arguments 
against a friend ?” Frances flamed up. ‘ Pray, who has given you 
the right to find fault with my actions? I never gave you such 
an authority ; no, nor ever dreamt of such a thing. I would have 
you know I can look after myself without your help, and I am 
answerable to none for what I do, except to my good father and 
mother in Hertfordshire and to my master and mistress here. As 
you have thought fit to drag their names into your sorry discourse, 
you may e’en go and complain to them of my offence, an’ it please 
you; I care not.” 

Poor Talbot, who was in the right here, however wrong in all 
else, was beaten from the unequal field, and prepared to retire 
crestfallen, growling out his protest that he was only thinking of 
her good and had no wish save to serve her. But first he was so 
unwise as to reproach her with the fact of his recent return from 
his wild country of Ireland. He complained of her great unkind- 
ness in dealing him such a reception, when if she had felt a spark 
of regard for him who cared so much for her, she would have 
experienced only thankfulness for his safe deliverance from the 
perils of his journey and all the evils which might have befallen 
him in his absence. 

Then she told him roundly, “ If you have only come from Ire- 
land to read lectures to me, you may go back as soon as you 
please.” 

And all the court, which spent its time in small intrigues and in 
gossiping over the affairs of its members, was alive to the circum- 
stance that a bad quarrel had arisen between La Belle Jennings 
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and Dick Talbot, which was likely to spoil the Duchess of York’s 
attempt at match-making, unless, indeed, the quarrel were made 
up, which might be next day or never, as the fair lady chiefly 
interested was amenable to reason or the reverse. 

A far more serious and well-nigh fatal obstacle to Dick Talbot’s 
suit presented itself in the addresses of another aspirant for 
Frances Jennings’ favour. He had all the necessary qualifications 
which the other brandished, and some terribly telling ones besides. 
He, too, was high-born and distinguished, and that in a subtler 
fashion than belonged to the notoriety of his roystering rival. He 
also was in the prime rather than in the morning of life. His 
circumstances answered in their turn to the mercenary require- 
ments which Frances insisted upon. He was rich in prospect 
if not in fact, since he was known to be the heir of the uncle who 
furnished him with ample funds for his present expenses. 

The man who distanced Dick Talbot in his court to Frances 
Jennings was Harry Jermyn, the little man with the big head 
and the inscrutable fascination for women and influence over 
them. 

The attraction between him and Frances was, to begin with, at 
least, a case of “ diamond cut diamond.” It was more than probable 
that her charm for him lay as much in her fearless audacity, her 
proud independence and her mastery of the situation, as in her 
youth, beauty and wit. It is no less certain that Frances on her 
side was dazzled and bewildered by the glory which would redound 
to her if she conquered the unconquerable, and subdued, till he 
was her humble servant, the man who had won so many hearts 
only to cast them aside. Extravagant girlish vanity still more 
than love was enlisted for the new lover, and though it is pity and 
not vanity which is widely believed to be love’s potent ally, 
nevertheless vanity gags and binds its thousands and renders 
them willing captives to what passes under the name of love. 

Harry Jermyn’s feats as a lady-killer were positively mythical, 
and were said to have been performed in the highest quarters. It 
was whispered that in the old Hague days Mrs. Anne Hyde, who 
now as Duchess of York looked coldly and disapprovingly enough 
on the exquisite male flirt, would have willingly listened to a love 
tale from his lips, when as yet there was no royal adorer to awake 
her ambitious dreams. Nay, just as it was reported, with some 
show of reason, that his uncle, the first Harry, was privately 
married to the queen-mother, Henrietta Maria, so it was alleged, 
certainly with fewer grounds to justify the rumour, that the second 
Harry had been privately married to Henrietta Maria’s daughter, 
Anne Hyde’s mistress, the widowed Princess of Orange, whose 
death from smallpox following closely on that of her brother, the 
Duke of Gloucester, cast a gloom over the rejoicings at the 
Restoration. What promotion for a little country lass to be wooed 
by the man to whose gifts and graces her mistress and her 
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mistress’s mistress had not been insensible, to have him hanging 
on her word and trembling at her frown! What honour to break 
down all Harry Jermyn’s cold-blooded defences, and win and wear 
him as her lawful prey! 

The two were so well matched in some respects, the snare for 
Frances’s rash feet was so patent that it is easy to understand how 
lookers-on were tempted to regard the affair as a well-concocted, 
deeply-laid scheme for La Belle Jennings’ eventual humiliation. 
She had been too successful at court, too haughtily triumphant, 
too strong and unsubdued, it would be well for her pride to get a 
downfall. 

This theory had a great show of being the true explanation of 
the position of the couple, when Jermyn, with his detestable 
mature coxcombry, no sooner begun to realize that his wooing 
was likely to be successful than he commenced to tantalize 
and mortify its unfortunate object. His ardour slackened. He 
hung back and hesitated. He displayed to the world the unedify- 
ing spectacle of a cold and careless lover. Poor Frances! she was 
sharply punished, and perhaps of all punishments this that she 
suffered was the most galling to a girl of her spirit and temper. 
For she was conscious with her keen wit that the light court circle 
in which she moved gloated over such an excellent opportunity 
for jeers and sneers, and that in her short brilliant career she had 
made many an enemy who would rejoice at her discomfiture. 

Had she been her old self she would soon have put an end to 
the cruel ordeal, but there was a traitor in her own bosom playing 
into the hand of the other traitor Harry Jermyn. The fluttering 
tenderness which he had awakened in the young heart, hitherto so 
insensible to such emotions, made her eager to find some excuse 
for him, and reluctant to turn her back on him as false and 
forsworn. 

And Frances had some warrant for her credulous clinging to 
her sorry hero. Harry Jermyn was not merely playing a part as 
he seemed in the eyes of so many malicious critics. He did love 
Frances Jennings though he loved himself still better. It was 
nothing more than his ungenerous unwillingness to confess him- 
self the vanquished as well as the victor. It was part of the 
radical meanness of his foppish arrogance which shrank from 
laying down his not too chivalrous weapons for her sake, and 
admitting that he was as other men, no longer the invulnerable 
as well as the all-conquering, but in very truth ready, nay bent on 
hugging his chains and proclaiming himself to a laughing world, 
‘Benedict the married man.” If Frances could but have seen it, 
cool, calculating Harry Jermyn was but a small improvement on 
wild Dick Talbot, for if Dick Talbot was according to Macaulay an 
aristocratic ruffian, Harry Jermyn was, in modern slang, an 
aristocratic cad. 


(To be continued.) 











SOCIAL ECHOES 


By MRS. HUMPHRY. 


L Rages DON is beginning to enjoy an autumn season that promises 

to be a rather brilliant one. Of late years, the “aftermath ” 
in November and during the first three weeks of December has 
occasionally almost rivalled the season proper in its yield of social 
pleasures, and in the concentration of all that is brightest and best 
(in a pure “ Society” sense) in the capital. Many people are of the 
opinion that the autumn season is even pleasanter than its more 
orthodox predecessor of May, June and July. The country has no 
counter attraction in November, whereas in early summer the 
lover of rural charms grudges every glorious morning, each moon- 
lit evening, each melting afternoon, spent among bricks and mor- 
tar. The picture shows attract almost as many as they do in 
spring. The concert season is as brilliant in its way. The 
theatres are much more enjoyable than in very hot. weather ; and 
people have realized, more thoroughly than ever before, that town 
delights are far preferable, in November, to those of the most: 
charming country mansion, with even the very pleasantest of 
parties. 

Hunting, of course, exercises a powerful attraction for the few 
among country chatelaines, and it is said that Busvine has in store 
for these one or two of the most delicious and becoming novelties 
in habit bodices that can be imagined. I shall be able to speak 
of these with more confidence next month. There are secrets so 
mysteriously wrapped in silence until the arrival of the psychologi- 
cal moment for revelation, that even to approach them makes the 
heart of the fearful to flutter. The inaugurator of a perfectly 
new thing in “pink” does not like her effect to be discounted, 
naturally enough; but I am transgressing no sacred limits by in- 
timating that there are some purely enchanting matters at present 
under rehearsal. 

As to things dramatic, never was there a richer season. New 
theatres have been opened in addition to the numerous old ones, 
and greatest event of all, there has been produced at the Savoy a 
new opera by Gilbert and Sullivan. Lovers of the drama must 
often wonder what life was like before these world-famous colla- 
borators began to produce their plays. They find it difficult to 
think back to the time when these things were not. Could even 
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conversation be conducted without an allusion to the people who 
“never would be missed,” or the gentleman who so nobly resisted 
all temptations to belong to other nations and remained an Eng- 
lishman ; or the famous “ Well, hardly ever,” or a hundred other 
smart phrases that have become household words? Then the 
music! How did the world get along without those delicious 
“bits ” from the “ Mikado,” the “ Pirates of Penzance,” and others ? 
What did the German bands and Italian organgrinders play 
before the days of Gilbert and Sullivan’s co-operation? One fails 
to remember ; so great an era has been marked in music by these 
operas. 

The new one, “ The Yeomen of the Guard,” is as good as any of 
its predecessors, and better than some of them. The music is as 
charming as that associated with previous operas. Much of it is 
enchanting. The duet for Elsie and Jack Point comes under this 
head. So does Miss Jessie Bond’s spinning song and her ballad, 
“Were I thy Bride,” both inimitably sung. Miss Geraldine 
Ulmar makes a bewitching Elsie. Mr. Grossmith’s Jack Point 
is perhaps the best thing he has done. The piece is admirably 
staged, and the costumes are as accurate to the period as they are 
artistic. 

Mr. Gilbert was in the stalls at Drury Lane on the Wednesday 
evening when his new opera was produced at the Savoy. It is 
said that he cannot remain in‘the theatre during the nervous 
business of a first performance. While he watched “ The Armada,” 
his thoughts could hardly have been concentred upon that piece. 
However, “The Armada” is largely successful in drawing its 
nightly thousands of spectators to “Old Drury.” _As a spectacle, 
it may be said to be absolutely unequalled, and as a historical 
record, the drama has a peculiar interest. The Cross at Charing 
in 1588, with a view of Westminster Abbey and Holbein’s Gate ; 
the game at bowls on Plymouth Hoe, and the wonderful naval 
display in the defeat of the Armada, are equalled in attraction by 
the admirably arranged scene of the auto-da-fé and Queen 
on triumphal progress to render a thanksgiving at St. 

aul’s. 

Mrs. John Wood’s proprietorship of the Court Theatre has begun 
very promisingly. Mr. Sidney Grundy’s adaptation of “ Les 
Surprises du Divorce” has been highly praised by the best critics, 
and the only faults that have been found with the acting are that 
Mrs. John Wood cannot succeed in making herself sufficiently 
odious for the part of the hated mother-in-law, and that Mr. 
John Hare’s art is just a little too fine and subtle for the broad 
farce of the situations. 

At the Shaftesbury, one of the new theatres opened this 
season, “ As You Like It,” the one of Shakespeare’s plays that is 
best adapted’ to the modern theatre, is elaborately produced. 
Miss Wallis is the Rosalind, and Mis; Annie Rose (Mrs. Horace 
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Nevill) is Celia. The Jodrell, another new theatre, is under the 
management of Mrs. Churchill Jodrell, and is devoted, at present, 
to music, the famous Russian National Opera Company singing 
nightly in Rubinstein’s grand opera, “ The Demon.” 

“Carina,” at the Opera Comique, is as popular as tuneful music, 
lively acting, good singing, tasteful dresses and brilliant spectacle 
can make it. “ Pepita,” at Toole’s, is another “ big” success. 

Besides these, many old favourites are drawing large houses. 
“The Old Guard,” at the Avenue, pursues its prosperous course. 
* Dorothy,” at the Prince of Wales’, will soon have completed its 
octave in hundred nights, having passed its seven hundred and 
fiftieth performance. “ Betsy,” at the Criterion, runs as freshly as 
ever, with inimitable Miss Lottie Venne in the title réle, and 
Messrs. Maltby and Giddens in their original casts. “The Two 
Orphans ” are at their old home in Wych Street, with Mr. Charles 
Sugden, released from durance vile, in the cast. 

“The Union Jack” still gaily waves at the Adelphi, where it is 
one of the pleasures of the evening to hear pretty Miss Millward’s 
sweet voice say softly : “I love you. I am not ashamed to say so.” 
Mr. Stride’s impersonation of the sailor is one of the best things 
to be seen on the London stage at the present moment, and he is 
thoroughly well supported by Miss Clara Jecks’ sense of humour 
and sprightly face. ‘Joseph’s Sweetheart” in the shape of 
charming Miss Kate Rorke attracts as much as ever, at the 
Vaudeville, where Mr. Thorne’s delightful barber is the best thing 
in the piece. At the Lyceum, clever Mr. Mansfield sandwiches 
“A Parisian Romance ” between his performances of “ Dr. Jekyll 
and Mr. Hyde.” Mr. Penley, with his marvellous face, of which 
no one can even think without laughing, is well fitted with a con- 
genial part in “ Uncles and Aunts,” at the Comedy. How can 
Puritans revile playhouses as they do, while there are such per- 
fect stage-faces sent into the world as Mr. Penley’s? For what 
could they have been intended but to make playgoers enjoy a 
sound and wholesome hearty laugh ? 

Miss Grace Hawthorne, in “The Still Alarm,” is enjoying a 
great dramatic success, and the public shows no signs of being 
tired of the “fireman’s play,” notwithstanding i long run. 
“ Kleptomania” charms the money out of many pWtses at the 
Strand, where it is followed by H. J. Byron’s comedy, written up 
to date. Lady Monckton with Mr. and Mrs. Beerbohm Tree at the 
Haymarket, uphold the traditions of the good old theatre, and at 
the Globe, the “ Monks’ Room ” is a great success. Mr. Rutland 
Barrington’s opening of the St. James’, with “The Dean’s 
Daughter,” has been one of the principal events of the dramatic 
season. At the Royalty M. M. L. Mayer has inaugurated a winter 
season of French plays, so that every possible need in the direction 
of the drama is well covered by the entertainments now so plenti- 
fully proffered by London managers. 











